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Six European powers now control all of the Dark Continent with the exception of little Liberia. 
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ECENT approaches to international 

peace cannot be said thus far to have 

been sufficiently clear and practical to be 
over-encouragingly promising or helpful. 





ORLD organization might stand a 

better chance for usefulness if it were 
the natural development of successful re- 
gional groups, conscious of their solidarity, 
concerned for their mutual protection, set 
to achieve their common interests . 





T IS not the number but the quality of 
treaties that counts towards that tran- 
quillity of order which we call peace. 





HAT Canada should be a member of 

the Pan American Union seems to need 
no argument, especially since the statute 
of Westminster between Great Britain and 
Canada, adopted in 1931, recognizes acts 
passed by the Canadian Parliament as 
final and subject to no veto by London. 





FFECTIVE peace is a matter of the 
mind, a mind that wills to play the 
game according to the rules. Individual 
rights, established under the rules, will 
have to be protected by a tribunal mutually 
accepted. 


ERE is something from the Vice- 
Chancellor of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, that helps: 


“Tt is one of the ironies of the situation that men 
should be crying for peace while seeking to destroy 
the very cornerstone of spiritual conviction on 
which alone enduring peace can be established. 
You may as well hope to quarry granite with a 
razor’s edge, bind the ocean liner to its moorings 
with silken threads and manicure the tiger’s claws 
with attar of roses, as attempt to rule the beast in 
man by sheer legalities unaided by moral control.” 





PAGYRIC medicine is the name for the 

ancient attempts to find one universal 
remedy for all diseases by delving in the 
realms of magic, alchemy and astrology. 
There is no little evidence that the peace 
movement of our time is destined to go 
down in history as spagyric pacifism. 





HE war in Ethiopia has added some- 

thing to the credit side of the peace 
movement. Out of it has come a clearer 
understanding of the powers and limita- 
tions of any system of collective security 
for the nations. It is now clearer that 
there is a difference between “formulas” 
and realities. 





T IS not the letter of the law but the 
spirit in which the laws are made and 
the ends pursued that count towards the 
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maintenance of peace. Calling annexations 
“mandates” has lessened the frictions of 
international grab not at all. A European 
correspondent writes that “Italy has bur- 
gled her way into the upper story occupied 
by reformed burglars.” 





EACE workers may well distrust all 

get-peace-quick programs, all ready 
made blueprints for any new international 
order. All attempts at the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes are in the 
realm of experiments, and should be so 
considered. Under no system of “collec- 
tive security” can a major Power be ex- 
pected to shape its foreign policy from any 
fear of military force. 





EACE follows in the wake of intelli- 

gence, honesty, courage, and the pa- 
tience of the scientist; it must needs labor 
for a social order containing within itself 
the ability, the honesty, the courage, the 
will first to manage its own business. In 
no insignificant sense, peace begins at 
home. 





ORLD peace depends upon no mere 

institution, no final forms of legisla- 
tion, no exact quota of armies and navies, 
no letter of any written instrument; it does 
require a clear statement of the problem in- 
volved, with all factors in the equation 
clearly defined. 





IHE constructive worker for peace 

must know something of the past and 
something of the present aims and activi- 
ties of governments, acquaint himself with 
what the political scientist calls “the social 
orders” of the past and of the present. 
It is now clear that Geneva quite misinter- 
preted the social order that is Italy. 
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“‘TTNHE social order” is a term applied 

by political scientists to large aggre- 
gations of people organized with the view 
of enabling them to earn their honest and 
decent living freed from the destructive 
upsets of war. Governments exist for the 
purpose of aiding the social order. Peace 
is founded in the social order. 





HE more effectively men behave spon- 

taneously within the social order the 
less reason there is for government. So- 
cial order and government depend for their 
service and efficiency upon the persons in- 
volved. Peace workers are concerned with 
both the social order and the processes of 
government. The peace movement needs 
just now, not so much partisans and social 
reformers, as scientists capable of an- 
alysing history and applying experience to 
the betterment of the social order. None 
can doubt that the Italian hardihood, dis- 
cipline, morale that bluffed Britain, amazed 
the military experts and beat down the 
opposition of the world, grew directly out 
of a united resentment at the threats of 
the half-understood sanctions. 


HE peace movement needs to return 
to its muttons. Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick—cleverest of America’s foreign cor- 
respondents—says in the New York Times: 


“If today’s awakening shatters the dangerous 
illusions of those who go about believing what they 
hope and observing what they wish to see, we may 
learn at last that compromises and sacrifices be- 
yond any yet conceived are required of every na- 
tion on earth, including our own, before we can 
approximate a status quo worth safeguarding and 
evolve a peace machinery—how it will pinch the 
fat!—which will profit the Haves and Havenots 
alike to respect.” 





HE use of poison gas in warfare is 
picked out from the other destructive 
agencies for vehement condemnation. One 
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is led to wonder why. From our favored 
inexperience in such matters we would find 
it difficult to choose between a death from 
bullets, from shrapnel, from falling metallic 
darts, or from lethal gases. There is prob- 
ably no country that would not employ any 
one of these means of attack if considered 
necessary to victory in time of war, Fur- 
thermore, as Mr. Philip Gribble argues in 
the London Times of April 17, it is the very 
certainty of gas attack that swells just now 
the universal clamor for peace. He says: 
“The terror of chemical warfare will do 
more to foster the spirit of peace than all 
the talks at Geneva. Its effectiveness in 
Abyssinia should be a stimulant to caution 
in Europe and serve to fortify the deter- 
mination of practical men to make the 
Italian-Abyssinian conflict the last war.” 
To all this we feel constrained to agree. 
Yet in no case can we find any stomach 
for distinguishing between the refinements 
of slaughter. 





NTERNATIONAL peace waits in no 

small measure upon a more rational con- 
trol and direction of industry both within 
and between national groups. While in- 
dustry tends within limits to find its own 
level, the new and highly complicated con- 
ditions of our time call for a more deliber- 
ate survey, analysis and plan; a policy as 
difficult as it is urgent. It ought not to be 
necessary to destroy either political or eco- 
nomic freedom, or to extend an unlimited 
freedom for the capitalists at the expense 
of political liberty; but something in the 
form of national economic advisory coun- 
cils might be devised to plan and preserve 
the human demands for a workable and 
acceptable freedom. In the achievement 
of such freedom, economic historians and 
theoretical economists need to keep close 
to actual situations, enabling men of 
affairs to move easily from pure to applied 
science. Alfred Marshall, first of our mod- 
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ern economists, versed in ethics, meta- 
physics and philosophy, never lost interest 
in the practical application of his doctrines. 
He constantly received his greatest help 
from workmen thinking and talking about 
their jobs. The French have a familiar 
saying that experience of affairs makes 


men. 





HE world’s gold production has dou- 

bled since 1933, measured in terms of 
the present United States dollar. This 
means that the world’s gold situation has 
within three years completely changed. 
That this astonishing fact should have had 
so little effect on prices is probably due to 
the absence of any general will to make 
use of this gold. The following table, pub- 
lished in May by the National City Bank 
of New York, tells a sensational story and 
forecasts an inevitable further rise in 
prices unless the governments of the world 
take action to nullify the influence. Here 
is the table: 


THE VALUE OF GOLD PrRopUCTION 
(In Millions of Old Dollars) 
One Ounce= $20.67 


South Aus- All 
Year Africa Russia Canada U.S.A. tralia Others Total 
1890 10 23 1 33 30 22 119 
1900 6 20 28 79 73 48 254 
1910 155 35 1¢ 96 65 93 454 
1915 186 27 19 99 48 89 468 
1922 144 2 27 48 18 78 317 
1929 215 21 40 46 12 71 495 
1930 221 29 43 43 10 84 430 
1931 223 35 54 45 13 93 463 
1932 238 39 63 45 14 103 502 
1933 227 54 61 45 16 120 523 
(In Millions of New Dollars) 
One Ounce= $35.00 
1934 364 147 102 94 31 228 966 
1935 375 196 lil 109 31 245 1,067 





IS now charged that Italy “was tried 

by her peers” and adjudged guilty, and 
that “she is now an outlaw nation.” It is 
argued therefore that the only remaining 
way out is for the League of Nations to 
provide “the necessary police force for the 
protection of its members.” In our judg- 
ment no one of these three statements is 


correct. 











A Center of Inter-American 
Studies 


PROGRAM to include the study of 

Inter-American cultural and_ eco- 
nomic relations is being worked out by the 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A Center of Inter-American 
Studies, organized four years ago to fur- 
ther courses in Pan American history and 
the fine arts, has been so successful as to 
warrant a broader program covering a field 
sparsely cultivated by universities of the 
United States. 

Inquiries relating to trade problems 
affecting the two American continents, for 
instance, find few sources from which ac- 
curate and helpful information is obtain- 
able. There is confusion in the field due 
to a magniture of other problems under 
consideration by universities, government 
and private organizations. This situation 
the George Washington University would 
aim to correct. 

Of late years, as Inter-American cul- 
tural relations have improved, matters hav- 
ing to do with trade and finance have in- 
creased in number. The recognized need 
of markets in the United States for the 
raw materials of Latin America, and the 
recognized need of markets in Latin Amer- 
ica for the manufactured products of the 
United States, have led to the negotiation 
of treaties among the American govern- 
ments. Such treaties and the increasing 
good-will among the republics had much 
to do with the calling of a Conference of 
the Americas to be held at Buenos Aires 
late in 1936. The Conference was sug- 
gested as a means for increased American 
coérdination, and to provide anti-war 
measures between the American countries, 
thus adding to the possibilities of trade and 
a firmer Pan Americanism. The Univer- 
sity will work in this milieu. 

Because of changing Inter-American 
conditions, and the certainty of greater 
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changes during the coming years, the 
George Washington University proposes to 
enlarge the facilities of its Center of Inter- 
American Studies. It plans to conduct in- 
vestigations, through its research labora- 
tories, on such American problems as re- 
straints in the shipment of goods north and 
south, and allied difficulties. 

Briefly, The Center of Inter-American 
Studies will serve those having to do with 
Inter-American trade, and at the same time 
it will continue its efforts to further cul- 
tural relations through courses in Pan 
American history and the fine arts. Cor- 
respondence relative to this promising de- 
partment may be addressed to George 
Howland Cox, Director of The Center of 
Inter-American Studies, Washington, D. C. 





Light Over England 


T DOES not seem reasonable to expect 

that affection for the League of Na- 
tions may end in the dissolution of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Yet the Honorable J. A. Mac- 
donnell, writing from Toronto to the Lon- 
don Times under date of April 9, uses these 
amazing words: “If the outcome is that the 
feeling widely held in certain quarters that 
Great Britain merely uses the League when 
she finds it convenient is confirmed, then 
the movement in this country (Canada) 
away from any cooperation with Great 
Britain will be greatly intensified. On the 
other hand, if after all the wabbling of 
successive Conservative Governments on 
this question, there is at last under the 
stress of the great and pressing danger a 
sincere and lasting acceptance of the 
League principles, then we shall have more 
chance of Canada’s remaining an effective 
member of the Empire.” ‘The italics are 
ours. 

Many in England are coming increas- 
ingly to suspect that the loudest bruited 
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pacifism of our time with its cry for peace 
by force has been shown to be wrong in 
principle, contrary to the teachings of his- 
tory, and, as in its attempts to settle the 
war in Ethiopia by force, a potential men- 
ace to the peace of the world. 

When Sir Anthony Eden said over and 
over again that the British Empire can al- 
ways remain united in upholding “the rule 
of law as opposed to force in international 
affairs,” and in the same breath announced 
that the Empire regards it as their mani- 
fest duty to maintain economic, and if 
need be, “further financial sanctions” 
against Italy, he showed scant apprecia- 
tion of the sanctions of logic. Englishmen 
are finding it more and more difficult to 
conceive of an inconsistency greater than 
the doctrine of establishing “the rule of 
law as opposed to force” between nations 
by the use of force. Many English pa- 
cifists however have apparently yet to 
learn to accept as their major premise the 
fact that states can be coerced in only one 
of two ways, either by law or by war. One 
is peace, the other war. There is no middle 
course. 

All Englishmen have not allowed them- 
selves to become wholly befuddled by the 
fallacies inherent in the dogma of sanctions. 
Lord Lothian, for example, has pointed out 
that the only practical way of serving 
Abyssinia today—he was writing on April 
20—is for the League powers to close the 
Suez Canal to Italian ships; that this might, 
indeed would, almost certainly mean war 
between Britain and Italy. He asked, 
therefore, if the sanctionists would recom- 
mend that England should ask France to 
agree to close the Canal, and if necessary 
to join England in a war against Italy for 
the sake of Abyssinia. If so, he thought, 
the logic of such an undertaking might 
mean England joining with France to pre- 
vent any alteration in the status quo in 
any part of Europe, which, for example, 
might mean making war to keep Austria 
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out of Mussolini’s control. He asked: “Is 


it possible to build a true League system on 
an almost unlimited undertaking to use 
war, with its tremendous modern implica- 
tions, as the instrument of international 
policy everywhere, and war which must in- 
creasingly be used to maintain an out-of- 
date political and economic status quo?” 
A week later Lord Lothian returned to 
the argument, saying that it is now clear 
that even economic sanctions against a 
great power are either ineffectual or pro- 
vocative of war. He expressed his convic- 
tion that the only effective weapon in the 
hands of the League, as against a great 
power, is war—police war—possibly world 
war. He went on to say that he was re- 
juctantly drawn to the conclusion that the 
only honorable and practical course for 
England is to give notice at once that after 
two years that country shall no longer ac- 
cept the automatic and universal obliga- 
tion to go to war under the provisions of 
Articles 10 and 16. He proposed that Eng- 
land invite the other members of the 
League to consider how that organization 
can be restored to the universality which 
is its essence and continued as an instru- 
ment for international conciliation and a 
focus of world unity which all nations can 
join. Lord Lothian saw no hope in keep- 
ing the League of Nations, in the language 
of General Smuts, as an international war 
office. “To continue to pretend,” he said, 
“that we are ready for war everywhere is 
only to deceive ourselves, to strain the 
unity of the Empire, and to mislead 
Europe.” It is in such a direction that 
England’s position may be made clear. He 
believes that Europe should know that 
England is committed to defend France, 
Belgium, and Holland against unprovoked 
aggression, but that England has no mili- 
tary commitment of any kind in regard to 
the rest of Europe. In such a way Lord 
Lothian believes that a regional security 
system may be created which may end the 
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fear of immediate war and lead to the 
mood for peaceful readjustments in Europe 
and the end of competition in armaments. 
He concluded with these words: 


“Nothing but agreement can do these things, and 
so long as we allow doubts to remain in our own 
minds, or allow other people to believe that we 
can be induced to fight for the status quo every- 
where, there will be no settlement in Europe and 
we shall be unable to build up security for that 
quarter of the earth’s surface for which we are 
primarily responsible, and in which peace and 
liberty can be made reasonably sure, provided we 
do not attempt to take on the policing of Europe 
by war as well.” 


Lord Lothian does not stand alone in his 
opposition to the force policies associated 
with Geneva. Lord Charnwood introduced 
in the House of Lords on March 12 a reso- 
lution calling for a revision of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations for the purpose of 
removing all unconditional guarantees by 
member states of the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of other 
member states, and any necessary obliga- 
tion on the League or its member states to 
enforce the Covenant by any kind of sanc- 
tions. Pending a convenient time for such 
revision, urged Lord Charnwood, “the con- 
tinued adherence of this country to the 
League should be made subject to reserva- 
tions framed with the same purpose.” He 
expressed the view that England could no 
longer afford to subscribe to the coercive 
clause of the Covenant “because we should 
endanger not only the British Empire but 
also the peace of the world.” 

Lord Arnold, speaking the same day, 
said that he had long felt that in the League 
of Nations Covenant there is a great deal 
of make-believe, adding that England ought 
to get back to reality. He expressed the 
view that in certain wars no British govern- 
ment would take part, Covenant or no 
Covenant; but that a new League of Na- 
tions, based on treaties just and right and a 
moral policy, would work. 
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Lord Newton and Lord Phillimore also 
agreed with Lord Charnwood, Lord Philli- 
more asserting that “Facts are now shout- 
ing that the League Covenant should be re- 
vised.” Lord Gainford expressed his belief 
that the Covenant “should be revised some 
time” but doubted the wisdom of pressing 
the matter now. 

Mr. A. A. Milne expressed himself on 
March 13 in these words: “Is it, or is it not, 
fantastic that nations of intelligent men 
should exhibit, by threatening war, their 
faith in a treaty to ensure peace? Si vis 
bellum, fac pactum pacis—is that to be our 
new motto? Or shall we at last be suffici- 
ently realistic to recognize the absurdity of 
peace-pacts with penal clauses in them?” 

Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, in a letter to the 
London Times under date of April 27, 
gave expression to views that are appar- 
ently those of an increasing number of 
leading Englishmen. Here is what he 
wrote: 


“The breakdown of the League of Na- 
tions is explained by different parties in 
different ways. Some call it ill-fortune. 
Others claim that the League has been 
badly handled and that they could have 
done better. Still others thinks that a great 
ideal requires more time to reveal itself. 

There is a fourth explanation, long sus- 
pected by many, but expressed by few— 
namely, that the whole conception is wrong. 
To these the collective principle is not a so- 
lution but a source of trouble and difficulty. 
Popular fancy has so thoroughly embraced 
what it conceives to be an ideal as to make 
it difficult to secure a hearing for those who 
take the fourth view. They are held up to 
scorn as reactionaries and militarists. My 
purpose in troubling your columns is not to 
argue the fourth case, but simply to point 
out that the absence of the argument is a 
weakness which the traditions of English 
politics would expect us to repair. Those 
who believe that collectivism in all its 
forms is a destructive and degrading phil- 
osophy have surely a definite contribution 
to make at a time when our civilization itself 
is in jeopardy. They feel very keenly that 
the right to talk of peace is monopolized by 
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those who, in their view, would lead us 
straight to war. 

Politicians, dependent upon votes, are 
in a real difficulty in this, as in other mat- 
ters, for they have to take account of pub- 
lic opinion for what it is worth. The rules 
of the game as they must play it lay it down 
that the opinion of the majority is evidence 
of truth. They cannot be expected to con- 
sider how that opinion is created; they 
dare not inquire into the workings of mass 
propaganda; they must serve Demos and 
allow truth to emerge through experience, 
however painful and expensive the process 
may be. 

Democracy will fail, even with us, un- 
less every point of view has an equal chance 
to express itself, but it cannot be pretended 
that those who believe the League idea to 
be wholly bad have to-day an equal chance 
with opposing views. The wireless, the mil- 
lion Press, the trade union of school teach- 
ers, and, worst of all, the majority of the 
churches, have all accepted the curious 
idea that a peaceful world can be made by 
the process of everybody managing every- 
body else. 

That process, to some of us, simply 
multiplies the causes of difference and dis- 
trust. Those who are the victims of collec- 
tive interference are positively driven into 
desperate actions as their only way of es- 
cape. They will in time make wars not for 
any of the old causes, all of which are gone, 
but against an intolerable restraint im- 
posed by foreigners who possess no quali- 
fications to solve their problems or who are 
by mass propaganda misled as to the nature 
of those problems. 

The present collapse of the League of 
Nations is not, in this view, to be attributed 
to the failure of this statesman or that 
Government, but simply and solely to the 
fundamental error of the conception of a 
league at all. 

I hope you will agree, Sir, that this 
point of view is entitled to a larger share 
of the discussion, that those who hold it 
may have as good a claim as the rest to 
be regarded as men of peace, and that the 
fact that for the moment they are in a small 
minority is no proof whatever that they 
may not, after all, be right.” 


Mr. H. G. Wells has recently come out 
with a statement typical of him in which 
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he says that “liberalism is in our heads, 
nationalism is in our bones.” This prolific 
producer with the pen favors a world con- 
sortium, a permanent federal board, with 
powers to direct production, to distribute 
natural and manufactured products, to 
watch the seasons and harvests, and the 
fluctuation of demand, in the common in- 
terest of mankind. Such a consortium, he 
argues, would necessarily control the 
broad movements of credit and sustain a 
world wide monetary system. He favors 
such an international organization, too, for 
the collective control of germs and birth 
rates, main-line transport, posts, telegraphy 
and radio, and a world Scotland Yard. He 
is convinced that there is no possible recon- 
ciliation between the synthesizing and the 
recalcitrant isolationist policies. He finds 
that, “events have caught us piebald in a 
phase of transition, saying both yea and 
nay to peace. . . . No one lives legally or 
mentally in a world community. This is 
the clue to our confusedness. We are faced 
with the choice between a modern, ra- 
tional, adult, hopeful, intellectual, experi- 
mental, and unfortunately sketchy liber- 
alism on the one hand; and a traditional, 
puerile, richly emotional, _ instinctive, 
organic and intimate nationalism on the 
other.” According to Mr. Wells, mere re- 
sistance to increased tariffs and armaments 
is no policy at all. It is “ineffective peev- 
ishness.” Mr. Wells says: “Support of the 
League of Nations which seems to embody 
the suggestion that nothing more is going 
to happen is a mocking of creative liberal- 
ism. Something has to be done about back- 
ward and barbaric regions and about 
monopolized natural resources, and that is 
a business which what I may perhaps call 
‘League of Nations liberalism’ has tacitly 
obstructed for the last eighteen years.” Mr. 
Wells believes that it is high time for the 
real British liberalism to find clearer ex- 
pression and a more explicit leadership. 
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Extreme partisans of the League there 
are throughout the Empire. Some of them 
like Mr. Macdonnell of Canada are not 
loath to contemplate a separation of the 
colonies from Britain, some advocating 
that they become independent states, mem- 
bers of the League. Some of these extrem- 
ists see in such an arrangement a collective 
security more hopeful than the present re- 
liance upon Britain’s fleets and resources. 

But more than one English statesman 
has expressed his regret at the un-English 
treatment of Germany and of Italy and 
raised the question if it would not be wiser 
to disentangle England from some of the 
treaties and pacts and so regain, before it 
is too late, some of England’s initiative, in- 
dividuality and freedom. Lord Allen of 
Hurtwood joins with those who call for a 
fact-finding commission to consider the 
territorial, colonial, population, trade, and 
other economic grievances under which na- 
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tions believe themselves to be suffering, and 
to prepare the ground for a new peace con- 
ference in the near future. 

The break-down of the policy of sanc- 
tions against Italy has led in England to a 
wider belief that the force sections of the 
Covenant of the League need a careful re- 
examination. If Macauley knew no “spec- 
tacle so ridiculous as the British public in 
one of its periodical fits of morality,” 
Emerson found the Englishman to be the 
man of all men who stands firmest in his 
boots. Englishmen may be trusted, because 
of their matchless experiences in foreign 
affairs, their poise and commonsense, to 
profit by their mistakes. In the realm of 
world affairs there appears nothing more 
charged with interest than the current de- 
velopment of English opinion on the thorny 
theme of sanctions, the policy of trying to 
achieve world peace by the operations of 
war. 








World Problems in Review 

















The Seven Months War 


TALY, with a combination of engineering 

skill and military might, has taken full 

possession of all Ethiopia after seven 
months of war. 

It was last October 2 that Premier Mus- 
solini gave the word go to the armies he 
had mobilized in Eritrea and Italian So- 
maliland. May 2, then, opened the seventh 
month of a war which Italy started in the 
hope that it would remain only a colonial 
matter but which grew into such propor- 
tions that Anglo-Italian friendship has been 
disrupted, Anglo-French unity has been im- 
paired, the prestige of the League of Na- 
tions has been seriously if not irreparably 
damaged, and a situation has been created 
which has made it possible for Adolf Hitler 
to score a string of notable diplomatic vic- 
tories. 

The immediate cause of the Italo-Ethi- 
opian war was a border clash in December, 


1934, at Ualual; the Ethiopians contended 
that Ualual was sixty miles within their 
borders; the Italians contended that it had 
been for years one of their regular garrisons. 
The conflict developed thus: 


May, 1935—The League authorized the 
creation of a Committee of Five to arbi- 
trate; Italy refused to permit the border 
question to be considered and the commit- 
tee suspended sittings, which were resumed 
later with that question left out. 

August, 1935—Britain and France of- 
fered Italy a settlement, including Ethi- 
opian territory, but Mussolini was not sat- 
isfied. 

September, 1935—The Committee of 
Five made its report, blaming neither Italy 
nor Ethiopia; the issue was discussed by 
the League Assembly, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, then British Foreign Secretary, 
pledged his government to “collective main- 
tenance of the League covenant in its en- 
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tirety”; the British rushed their home fleet 
to the Mediterranean; Italy declined a pro- 
posal under which the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment would have been reorganized by 
League advisers and Italy’s special eco- 
nomic interests would have been recog- 
nized; the Council decided to act against 
Italy under the covenant. 

October, 1935—The invasion of Ethiopia 
started. 

November, 1935—Economic sanctions 
went into effect against the Italians. 

December, 1935—The Hoare - Laval 
peace plan (which gave Italy about what 
she wanted) was drawn up; the British re- 
pudiated it and it died. 

March, 1936—Hitler remilitarized the 
Rhineland, creating a situation in which 
French concern was wholly about Europe, 
thus effectively blocking any stronger col- 
lective measures against Mussolini. 

The rest of 1936, and perhaps many more 
years, may be needed to pacify Ethiopia. 
Non-Italian observers are certain that it 
will be a most difficult if not impossible 
task. But the same was said about Mus- 
solini’s chances of winning his war on 
schedule. 

And there is another factor. In the mat- 
ter of getting things done, roads built for 
example, Italy has shown power as well as 
initiative. 

There was a Pax Romana, imposed by 
Roman arms on the lands of the Mediter- 
ranean, which lasted almost unbroken from 
14B.C.to 192 A.D. It brought the climax 
of classical civilization on the wings of un- 
precedented prosperity. 

Whether this new Roman peace will turn 
Ethiopia into a land of prosperity—and an 
important contributor to Italian prosper- 
ity—is a question that must be worked out 
by Italy’s colonists. Il Duce hopes to settle 
on the land many of the soldiers who won 
it for him. He has promised to respect the 
treaty rights held in Ethiopia by other 
powers. At the same time there is no ques- 
tion of his permitting any other nation to 
have a voice in the matter. 


End of the War in Ethiopia 


AY 5, 1936, will go down in history 
as marking a major event in the life 
of Italy. Speaking late that day from a 
balcony of his Venezia Palace, Signor Be- 
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nito Mussolini read to the Blackshirts of 
the revolution, to the men and women of all 
Italy, to the Italians and friends of Italy 
beyond the mountains and the sea, Marshal 
Badoglio’s telegram as follows: “Today, 
May 5, at 4 P. M. (8:20 A. M., Eastern 
Standard Time) at the head of the vic- 
torious troops, I entered Addis Ababa.” 

When in a voice described as “hoarsely 
emotional”, Il Duce shouted that Ethiopia 
is Italian! and that the war is ended the 
effect throughout Italy was as impressive as 
the announcement of the Armistice Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. Signor Mussolini said: 


“In 30 centuries of our history Italy has lived 
memorable hours, but this today certainly is one of 
the most solemn. 

I announce to the Italian peoples and to the 
world the war is finished 

I announce to the Italian people and to the 
world peace has been re-established. It is not 
without emotion, without pride, that after seven 
months of fierce hostilities, I pronounce this great 
word, but it is strictly necessary for me to add it is 
our peace, Roman peace which is expressed in this 
simple, irrevocable, definite phrase—‘Ethiopia is 
Italian.’ 

It is Italian in fact because it is occupied by our 
victorious armies. It is Italian in law because of 
the law of Rome and civilization which triumphs 
over barbarities, justice which triumphs over cruel 
whims, redemption of miseries which triumphs 
over slavery. 

With the population of Ethiopia peace is already 
an accomplished fact. The populations of the em- 
pire of the Lion of Judah have demonstrated with 
the clearest sign their desire to live and work tran- 
quilly in the shade of the Italian tri-color. 

The chiefs and rases are defeated and the fugi- 
tives do not count for anything and no force in the 
world can make them count for anything. 

In the mass meeting September 2, I solemnly 
promised I would do all possible to avoid that the 
African conflict should become a European war. 
I have maintained that undertaking and more than 
ever I am convinced to disturb the peace of Europe 
means the collapse of Europe. 

I must immediately add that we are ready to 
defend our shining victory with the same intrepid, 
irrevocable decision with which we achieved it. 

We feel thus we interpret the will of the African 
combatants, of those who are dead, who have glori- 
ously fallen in combat, whose memories will remain 
engraved for generation and generation in the 
hearts of all Italians and those other hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and Blackshirts who in seven 
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months fighting have accomplished such prodigies 
as to force the world to unconditional admiration. 

To them goes profound, devoted acknowledg- 
ment of the fatherland and such acknowledgment 
goes also to the hundred thousand workmen who 
during these months have worked with super- 
human zeal. 

This of today is a great date for the Blackshirt 
revolution and the Italian people which resisted 
and which do not bend under the siege and Geneva 
hostility deserves to live in this great hour. 

Blackshirts of the revolution and men and 
women of all Italy: a milestone in our march has 
been reached, we will continue to march to peace, 
we will face with our courage, faith and deter- 
mination the undertakings which await us to- 
morrow. 

Viva l’Italia! May this cry arise to the combat- 
ants who are perhaps waiting for it in African 
lands.” 


The crowds caught the irony in Mus- 
solini’s voice when he referred to the “Em- 
pire of the Lion of Judah” and jeered in 
chorus at the reference to Haille Selassie. 
Fascism proceeded to surround the an- 
nouncement of the fall of Addis Ababa with 
all its genius for pageantry. Suddenly at 
sunset came the first clamor of bells and the 
shriek of sirens toward which Italian ears 
had been straining for a week. It was a 
summons to a national mobilization. Rome 
experienced again the glory that time has 
come to associate with the Empire of the 
Cesars. 





Interparliamentary Union 
Thirty-Second Conference at Bud- 
apest July 3 to July 8, 1936 


HE invitation of the Hungarian Inter- 

parliamentary Group, backed by the 
support of the Hungarian Government, was 
unanimously accepted by the Council of 
the Union, and the Thirty-second Confer- 
ence will be held in Budapest, Hungary, 
beginning Friday, July 3, and lasting 
through Wednesday, July 8. 

Sittings will be held in the Parliament 
Building. 

The Program of the Conference will 
begin with a general debate on the report 
of the Secretary General, continuing with 
discussions of commercial disputes, unem- 
ployment, public finance, and kindred sub- 
jects. The Program and Timetable of the 


Conference follow. 
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Program of the Conference 


1. Election of President and Bureau of 
the Conference. 


2. General debate on the report of the 
Secretary General. 


3. International Commercial Arbitration 
and International Mixed Courts for 
the settlement of commercial dis- 
putes. The Report to be presented 
in the name of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Juridical Questions by M. 
René Brunet, of the French Chamber 
of Deputies. 


> 


. Unemployment and the Development of 

Possibilities of Work. 

Reports to be presented in the name 
of the Permanent Committee on 
Economic and Financial Questions 
and of the Permanent Committee 
on Social and Humanitarian Ques- 
tions. 

(a) Public Works. 
Rapporteur: M. J. Tournan, 
Senator (France). 
(b) Reduction of Hours of Work. 
Rapporteur: M. Albert Fran- 
cois, Senator (Belgium). 
(c) Collective Migration. 
Rapporteur: His Exc. G. De 
Michelis, Ambassador, Sena- 
tor of the Kingdom of Italy. 


5. Parliamentary Control of Public Fi- 
nance. 

Report to be presented in the name 
of the Permanent Committee on 
Political and Organisation Ques- 
tions by M. Stevan Tchiritch, Presi- 
dent of the House of Representa- 
tives of Yougoslavia. 


6. Communication of the names of dele- 
gates of the Groups to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Council from the 
XXXIInd to the XXXIIIrd Confer- 
ence. 

Under Article 13 of the Statutes of 
the Union, each Group must nomi- 
nate its two Delegates to the Coun- 
cil at least one month before the 
opening of the Conference. These 
appointments are communicated to 
the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau, 
and by the latter to the Conference. 
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7. Election of a Member of the Executive 
Committee to take the place of Hon. 
Andrew J. Montague, Member of the 
House of Representatives (United 
States of America), whose term of of- 
fice in the Executive Committee has 
expired. 

Under Article 17 of the Statutes, a 
retiring member is not eligible for 
re-election and must be replaced by 
a member belonging to another 
Group. 


Time-Table of the Conference 


Friday July 3rd. 


Morning, at 11 a.m. punctually: Open- 
ing of the Conference in the presence 
of His Serene Highness the Regent. 

Afternoon, from 4 p.m. to 8 p.m.: Gen- 
eral Debate. 


Saturday July 4th. 


Morning, at 10:30 a.m.: Reception by 
His Serene Highness the Regent. 

Afternoon, from 4 p.m. to 7:30 p.m.: 
Continuation and conclusion of the 
General Debate. 


Sunday July Sth. 
Excursion. 


Monday July 6th. 


Morning, from 10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m.: 
Commercial Arbitration and Mixed 
Tribunals. Unemployment and De- 
velopment of Possibilities of Work. 

Afternoon, from 4 p.m. to 8 p. m.: Con- 
tinuation of the debate on Unemploy- 
ment. 


Tuesday July 7th. 


Morning, from 10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m.: 
Conclusion of the debate on Unem- 
ployment. Parliamentary Control of 
Public Finance. . 

Afternoon, from 4 p.m. to 7:30 p.m.: 
Continuation and conclusion of the de- 
bate on Public Finance. 


Wednesday July 8th. 


Morning, from 10 a. m. to 1 p.m.: Elec- 
tions. Close of the Conference. 


The Council will meet in the afternoon 
of Thursday, July 2nd, and at the end of 
the first sitting of the Conference. 








The German Position 


ERMANY is aware of the criticisms 

from other nations of her policies and 
actions. She knows that she is charged 
with supporting a regime of re-armament, 
that she is believed to be therefore a menace 
to the peace of Europe. She knows that 
she is accused, especially by the French, 
with being controlled by a lust for war, by 
latent aggressive designs, by a tricky clever- 
ness in dealing with her opponents. 

To all such charges, however, the Fiihrer 
announced on March 7 a blanket refuta- 
tion, and showed how Germany’s first prob- 
lem is to survive. He went on to point out 
that on a very limited territory—not all of 
which is fertile—there live sixty-seven mil- 
lion people who are no less industrious than 
other nations, whose wants are no fewer, 
whose intelligence is not less, and who are 
no less eager for life. He insisted that Ger- 
mans have just as little longing as French- 
men or Englishmen to be heroically killed 
in battle at all costs for the sake of some 
phantasma; but that they are no less cou- 
rageous, and in no case have they less honor 
than the members of other European na- 
tions. As for the World War he said that 
the Germans were “directed into a war in 
which they believed as little as other Euro- 
peans and for which they were just as little 
responsible.” 

Mr. Hitler went on to point out other 
things; for instance, that the Germans of 
today who are twenty-five years of age 
were just about one year old at the begin- 
ning of the war, and that surely they can 
scarcely be held responsible for that catas- 
trophe of the nations. He said, “This Ger- 
man nation has just as many virtues as 
other nations and naturally also just as 
many failings and shortcomings.” The 
Germans consider that their problem lies 
in the fact that up until now they are still 
subjected to discrimination for a crime they 
did not commit, a discrimination unbear- 
able for a nation of honor, painful for an 
industrious nation, and revolting for an 
intelligent nation. The first German prob- 
lem therefore is to maintain Germany’s ex- 
istence, which she proposes to meet with 
industry and intelligence. 

Germany’s second problem, she grants, is 
to achieve a political equality of right as 
compared with other nations. This equal- 
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ity was denied by the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It was that Treaty which created 
a German problem which, as long as it re- 
mains unsolved, will weigh heavily upon 
the destinies of Europe; but, once solved, 
will mean Europe’s salvation. Germany 
insists that she has no interest in seeing the 
French people suffer, and, similarly, she 
asks how could it possibly profit France if 
Germany were irrevocably ruined. The 
Fihrer announced, however, that he will 
struggle sternly and unyieldingly for Ger- 
man equality of rights and somehow or 
other achieve it; but, also, that he will 
strive to strengthen responsible belief in the 
necessity for mutual esteem and co-opera- 
tion among the peoples of Europe. Among 
those peoples he would include Russia but 
in no sense Bolshevism. 

Germany points out also that she has 
many concrete proposals in the interest of a 
European peace. She proposed to limit 
effectives to 200,000 men, then to 300,000 
men, and offered other plans looking toward 
disarmament. Only one of these German 
proposals was seriously considered, and 
that ended in the German-British perma- 
nent naval ratio agreement, “the only suc- 
cessful attempt at the limitation of arma- 
ments now in existence.” Germany has de- 
veloped too a concrete proposal for an air 
pact on the basis of equal strength for 
France, Great Britain and Germany; but 
so far without result. The Fiihrer pointed 
to the fact that he has removed the question 
of European frontier revisions from the 
sphere of public discussion in Germany, 
and from the German press any expression 
of hatred against the French people, “a 
psychological approach to a mutual under- 
standing far more important than the 
finely spun attempts of statesmen to en- 
snare the world in a legally and materially 
impenetrable web of pacts.” 

Germany has been willing to support the 
Locarno treaties as long as the others abided 
by their terms. Germany believes, how- 
ever, and Mr. Hitler definitely charges that 
when France entered into a treaty agree- 
ment with the Soviets she introduced the 
threatening military power of a gigantic 
empire into the center of Europe by the 
roundabout way of Czechoslovakia who has 
concluded an identical agreement with 
Russia. Under the terms of this agreement 
the parties reserve the right to decide the 
question of guilt in the event of an Eastern 
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European conflict, quite contrary to the 
principles of the League of Nations. Rus- 
sia’s introduction into the center of Europe 
destroys any real European equilibrium, 
and constitutes not only a breach of the 
letter but also of the spirit of the pact of 
Locarno. 

Because of this view of the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty, Germany prepared and handed to 
the French government, and the other sig- 
natories of the Locarno pact, a memoran- 
dum signed May 2, 1935, stating that the 
Franco-Soviet Treaty is directed exclusively 
against Germany; that by it France under- 
takes obligations in the event of a conflict 
between Germany and the Soviet Union 
which go far beyond the terms set forth in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations; 
that France claims the right to decide ac- 
cording to her own judgment who is the 
aggressor; and that France has entered into 
obligations toward the Soviet Union quite 
as if neither the Covenant nor the Rhine 
pact were valid. 

Germany therefore no longer regards her- 
self as bound by the Locarno pact, and so 
the German government resumed, as of 
March 7, “its full and unrestricted sove- 
reignty in the demilitarized zone of the 
Rhineland.” 

That her intentions might not be mis- 
interpreted, the German government forth- 
with declared its willingness to arrive at new 
agreements for the setting up of a system 
of European peace guarantees on the basis 
of the following proposals: 


1. The German Government declares its readiness 
to enter immediately into negotiations with France 
and Belgium regarding the establishment of a 
mutual demilitarized zone, and to accept in ad- 
vance any such proposal no matter what its extent 
or scope, subject to complete parity. 

2. For the purpose of guaranteeing the integrity 
and inviolability of the frontiers in the West, the 
German Government proposes the conclusion of a 
non-aggression Pact between Germany, France and 
Belgium, the duration of which it is prepared to fix 
at 25 years. 

3. The German Government desires to invite 
Great Britain and Italy to sign that Treaty as 
Guarantor Powers. 

4. The German Government agrees to include the 
Netherlands in this Treaty System should the 
Royal Netherlands Government so desire, and 
should the other parties to the Treaty think it 
appropriate. 
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5. The German Government is prepared, with a 
view to reinforcing these security agreements be- 
tween the Western Powers, to conclude an air pact 
calculated to prevent automatically and effectively 
the danger of sudden air attacks. 

6. The German Government repeats its offer to 
conclude non-aggression pacts with the States bor- 
dering on Germany in the East, similar to the one 
with Poland. Since the Lithuanian Government 
has introduced a certain correctness into its atti- 
tude toward the Memel Territory during the last 
few months, the German Government withdraws 
the exception regarding Lithuania which it once 
had to make, and declares its readiness to sign such 
a non-aggression Pact also with Lithuania on the 
assumption that the guaranteed autonomy of the 
Memel Territory is effectively developed. 

7. Equality of rights for Germany and full sov- 
ereignty over the entire German Reich territory 
having at last been achieved, the German Govern- 
ment regards the main cause of its former with- 
drawal from the League as removed. It is therefore 
prepared to return to the League of Nations. In 
this connection it expresses the expectation that the 
question of equality of rights in colonial matters, 
as well as the question of the separation of the 
Covenant from its Versailles basis, will be cleared 
up within a reasonable time by way of friendly 
negotiations. 


In concluding his speech of March 7, in 
which the Fiihrer Chancellor set forth these 
views, he added: 


“Gentlemen, Deputies of the German Reichstag! 
In this historic hour as German troops are moving 
into their future peace garrisons in the western 
provinces of the Reich, let all of us unite in two 
sacred and heartfelt vows: first, in the oath to 
yield to no power and to no violence in restoring 
the honour of our nation, and to succumb with 
honour to the gravest distress rather than to 
capitulate before it; secondly, let us proclaim, now 
more than ever, our will to further the mutual 
understanding of the nations of Europe, and par- 
ticularly an understanding with our Western neigh- 
bours. 

Thus, after three years I believe I can regard as 
concluded today the struggle for German equality 
of rights. I believe that with this, the first condi- 
tion for our withdrawal from European collective 
collaboration has disappeared. Now that we are 
therefore ready again to return to this collabora- 
tion, we do so with the sincere wish that these 
events and a review of these years may contribute 
to a deeper understanding for such collaboration 
also among the other European nations. We have 








no territorial demands to make in Europe. Above 
all, we know that all the tensions resulting either 
from wrong territorial stipulations, or from dis- 
proportion between the populations and the space 
at their disposal cannot be solved through Euro- 
pean wars. But we hope that human insight will 
help to mitigate the suffering caused by these con- 
ditions, and to lessen tensions by means of a gradual 
evolution in peaceful collaboration. Particularly 
I feel—now more then ever—the necessity to 
honour the obligations which our regained national 
honour and freedom now impose upon us, obliga- 
tions not only toward our own nation, but also 
toward the other European States... . 

In these three years, Germany has regained her 
honour, recovered her faith, overcome her greatest 
economic distress and, last but not least, begun a 
cultural rebirth. This I believe I may say before 
my conscience and my God. I now beg the Ger- 
man people to strengthen me in my faith, and 
through the force of their will to bestow on me the 
strength to take a bold stand at all times for their 
honour and freedom, and to labour for their eco- 
nomic well-being. Particularly, I request the Ger- 
man people to strengthen me in my struggle for a 
true peace.” 


On April 1 Germany amplified her views 
in a note to London in which she pro- 
posed a nineteen point peace plan. This 
plan suggested a series of non-aggression 
pacts and a commission to be composed of 
representatives of the two guarantor powers, 
England and Italy, and of a disinterested 
third neutral power, to guarantee the pacts. 
Germany would agree to any military limi- 
tation of her western frontier on the basis 
of complete reciprocity. Should special ob- 
ligations to render military assistance arise 
under the non-aggression pact Germany 
stands willing to assume her obligations. 
Germany recommends that she and France 
pledge themselves to avoid, especially in 
the education of the young, everything cal- 
culated to poison the relationship between 
the two peoples; and to set up, at the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations, a joint 
commission whose function it shall be to 
submit to the two governments, for their 
information and investigation, any com- 
plaints that may be received. Germany 
proposes that she and France undertake to 
ratify the entire agreement by means of a 
plebiscite of the two nations. She recom- 
mends, finally, the constitution of an inter- 
national court of arbitration, which shall 
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have competence in respect of the observa- 
tion of the various agreements concluded, 
and whose decision shall be binding on all 
parties. 

After the conclusion of such an agree- 
ment between Germany and France, Ger- 
many would favor practical measures cal- 
culated to check unlimited competition in 
armaments. Germany believes that future 
conferences should have each time one 
clearly defined objective only. She is pre- 
pared, after the conclusion of the political 
treaties, to enter into an exchange of views 
on economic problems. It is in these ways, 
according to Germany, that Europe may 
go about the business of reconstruction on 
the basis of mutual respect and confidence 
between sovereign states. 

Thus Mr. Hitler favors non-aggression 
pacts on the east and west of Germany, 
not excepting Czechoslovakia and Austria. 
With the terms accepted, he favors Ger- 
many’s return to the League of Nations im- 
mediately, with the understanding that 
within a reasonable period the question of 
equal treatment in the matter of colonies 
and of the separation of the Covenant of 
the League from the so-called peace treaties 
will also be settled. 

Germany came to feel bound to re-estab- 
lish the sovereigniy of the Reich and to 
bring back the Rhineland, one of the old- 
est parts of Germany, under the protection 
of the entire nation. In re-occupying the 
so-called demilitarized zone—with a popu- 
lation as large as that of Czechoslovakia or 
Yugoslavia—Germany proposes to take no 
aggressive action against France. 

Mr. Hitler insists that it is not Ger- 
many which is the treaty breaker. He 
points out that ever since the Armistice was 
accepted on the basis of the fourteen points 
of President Wilson, when a victorious and 
defeated power make a treaty it is only the 
defeated power that is required to observe 
it; whereas the victor can establish and in- 
terpret his attitude as he pleases. Germany 
holds that the Wilsonian fourteen points 
and their emendations were never ob- 
served, and that the undertaking on the 
part of the victors to carry out universal 
disarmament was never fulfilled. Yet Ger- 
many has no thought of concentrating 
armed forces for offensive purposes, be- 
cause she has no further claim to make 
against France. It is thus that she offers 
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to conclude non-aggression pacts with 
France, with the hope that they may be 
guaranteed by England and Italy. It is 
the German view that neither Germany 
nor France should be obliged to feel 
threatened one by the other, and that the 
best way to eliminate any state of menace 
would be for both sides to solve the ques- 
tion of the demilitarized zone on a recipro- 
cal basis. Germany believes that if her pro- 
posals are accepted it will be realized that 
she has rendered great service to Europe 
and to the cause of peace. 

Legally, politically and psychologically 
the case goes ’round and ’round. Under 
the Locarno Pact Germany agreed upon a 
procedure for the settlement of differences 
arising under the Treaty. Germany has 
signed the optional clause of the statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Yes, but, it is asked, to what pur- 
pose? Too, it is wondered why Germany 
is so quick to take offense at the Franco- 
Soviet Pact and to offend the other signa- 
tories to the Locarno Pact, none of whom 
has any relation with Russia incompatible 
with Locarno. Germany replies that the 
two pacts between Soviet Russia on the one 
hand and France and Czechoslovakia, re- 
spectively, on the other, constitute a 
threatening program of encirclement; that, 
indeed, no other interpretation, in Ger- 
many’s eyes, is possible because French 
territory is secured by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, by defensive military 
pacts with Poland and Czechoslovakia, not 
to mention the Locarno Pact itself with its 
British and Italian guarantees. Germany 
realizes that her western front is open to 
attack and that her eastern borders are 
also opened by the Czecho-Soviet Pact to 
the forces of Russia. Germany feels there- 
fore that conditions have utterly changed 
since the signing of the Pact of Locarno. 
The French insist that the Franco-Soviet 
Pact is purely defensive, that it is open to 
acceptance by Germany herself, that it is 
integrated with the Covenant. To this Ger- 
many answers that the Franco-Soviet Pact 
relating particularly to Article 16 of the 
Covenant is not finally subordinated to any 
decision of the League and that therefore 
it is contrary to the terms of the Locarno 
Pact. Russia’s willingness to sign the 
Franco-Soviet Pact and the pact with 
Czechoslovakia grew out of German hos- 
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tility, indeed of official German threats 
against the Union of Soviets. French faith 
in the sufficiency of the Locarno and 
League guarantees has been shaken by the 
formidable German re-armament, especially 
in the air, and by England’s recent naval 
treaty with Hitler’s government. These 
however make little impression upon the 
German mind. 

In this melange of legal and political 
differences it is natural to find deep emo- 
tional resentments. At bottom they repre- 
sent a struggle for power between two 
groups, one bent upon maintaining the 
status quo, the other upon bringing about 
a re-distribution of power and changes in 
certain boundaries of Europe. 

Germany finds it difficult to understand 
why there can be any resentment against 
her unilateral proposal to establish her 
sovereign rights over the Rhineland. The 
German position as said over and over is 
that there can be no peace in Europe ex- 
cept it is based upon an equality of rights. 
Germany points to the fact also that other 
signatories to the Treaty of Versailles 
have not been loath to violate its terms, for 
example the portion relating to the reduc- 
tion of armaments; and yet two emergency 
Council meetings, one held in April, 1935, 
and the other in March, 1936, condemned 
Germany’s action in denouncing the arms 
clause of the Treaty of Versailles, and de- 
clared that, “scrupulous respect for ali 
treaty obligations is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of international life”; and further- 
more, “That no power can liberate itself 
from the engagements of a treaty, nor 
modify the stipulations thereof unless with 
the consent of the other contracting party.” 
And yet Germany knows that Poland, for 
example, has refused to. comply with her 
obligations under the minority treaties; that 
Great Britain, without consultation with 
the other parties to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, has concluded: with her a bilateral 
naval agreement; and, not least, that 
Italian disregard of certain treaties is no 
hidden secret. 

Germany is convinced that her signature 
to the Treaty of Versailles was placed 
there under duress, and that she cannot 
therefore be blamed for presenting to the 
world her fait accompli in the Rhineland. 
Germany knows that no treaty can be ex- 
pected to endure forever, especially a treaty 
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such as the Treaty of Versailles. The life 
of nations is dynamic, a changing thing. 
The framers of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, recognizing that history is not 
static, inserted in the Covenant Article 19 
which provides that the Assembly may 
from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by members of the League of treaties 
which have become inapplicable and the 
considering of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world. Germany notes that 
the League has paid no attention to this 
article. Germany sees no justice in being 
told that she must have no defense along 
her western frontier, especially since on the 
French side of that frontier there now ex- 
ists the most powerful line of defense 
known anywhere in the world. Germany 
believes that it would have been impossible 
to regain her unclouded control in the 
Rhineland by negotiation, and that it was 
therefore necessary to act exactly as she 
has. Germany, however, has not closed 
the door in the face of the League of Na- 
tions nor thrown overboard the possibility 
in a third party settlement of disputes, if 
only there can be a reasonable reliance 
upon the possibilities forecast in Article 
19 of the Covenant. 


“Seventeen years ago,” writes this brilliant ob- 
server, Anne O’Hare McCormick, in the New York 
Times, “Foch predicted that Germany would in- 
evitably reoccupy the demilitarized zone at the 
first possible moment, but the old commander could 
not have foreseen that that moment would come 
so soon, or that a subaltern in the defeated army 
would lead the advance and with two swift blows 
so shatter the treaty of Versailles that the French 
themselves have to acknowledge it is dead. ‘Why 
should we want war?’ argued a young Nazi in 
Essen. ‘We have only to look at France to see that 
even the winner loses in the end.’ ” 


London reaction to the German peace 
proposals while a bit cautious cannot be 
said to be hostile. “Little, if anything, in 
this long range peace prospectus is im- 
practicable, and all of it answers to the 
deep longing of peoples who, despite them- 
selves, have been moving along a road 
which they have no wish to tread. It is 
attainable and it must be attained.” Thus 
speaks the London Times. It is the English 
view, however, that deliberation is likely 
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for the moment to be more serviceable than 
haste, and the patient methods of the 
Round Table may well prove more helpful 
and less exacting just now than a future 
interchange of notes and speeches at high 
speed and tension. It is evident that Lon- 
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don favors a full survey of the German 
position; but Hitler’s assertion that he 
wishes to prove to his people that the no- 
tion of hereditary enmity between France 
and Germany is nonsense has made more 
than a dent in England. 





Project of Program Drafted for Inter-Ameri- 


ean Conference for the Maintenance of Peace 


Governing Board of the Pan American Union Transmits Projects to Governments for 
Examination and Comment 


HE Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 

can Union at a session held on May 
19th, received from the Committee on 
Program and transmitted to the Govern- 
ments of the 21 American Republics the 
project of program for the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 
The suggestion for the Conference had 
been made by President Roosevelt in a 
letter of January 30th, sent to the Chiefs 
of State of all the other Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. In a covering reso- 
lution adopted by the Governing Board at 
its May 19th session the Governments were 
requested to communicate any observations 
or suggestions they may have to make on 
the project on or before June 30th, in order 
that the Board may proceed with the 
formulation of the definitive agenda. No 
date has yet been fixed for the meeting of 
the Conference. 

The project of program was formulated 
by a Subcommittee consisting of the Am- 
bassador of Argentina, Felipe A. Espil; 
the Ambassador of Mexico, Francisco Cas- 
tillo Najera; and the Minister of Guate- 
mala, Adrian Recinos; and is based on 
suggestions submitted by the several Gov- 
ernments. The program is divided into six 
sections, dealing with the organization of 
peace, neutrality, limitation of armaments, 
juridicial problems, economic problems, 
and intellectual cooperation. 

The full text of the project of program 
is as follows: 





Project of Program for the Inter- 
American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace Formu- 
lated on the Basis of Sugges- 
tions Submitted by the Several 
Governments. 


I. 


Organization of Peace 


1. Methods for the prevention and pa- 
cific settlement of inter-American dis- 
putes. 

a. Consideration of possible causes of 
controversy and of measures for 
their peaceful solution. 

b. Coordination and perfecting of ex- 
isting international instruments for 
the maintenance of peace. 

c. Consideration of additional meas- 
ures for the maintenance of peace 
and the pacific settlement of inter- 
American controversies. 

d. Measures intended to secure the 
prompt ratification of treaties and 
conventions for the maintenance of 
peace. 

e. Generalization of the inter-Amer- 
ican juridicial system for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

f. Consideration of the desirablity of 
creating an Inter-American Court 
of Justice. 
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2. Consideration of other measures tend- V. 
ing toward closer association of the 


American Republics and their relation Economic Problems 


to other international entities. 9. Measures to promote closer economic 
II. — among the American Repub- 
ics. 
Neutrality a. Tariff truce and customs agree- 
3. Consideration of rules regarding the ments. 

rights and duties of neutrals and bellig- b. Agreement on sanitary regulations 
erents. affecting the interchange of animal 

III. and vegetable products. 


c. Equality of trade opportunity. 

d. Financial cooperation. 

e. International aspects of the prob- 
lems of immigration. 


Limitation of Armaments 
4. Necessity of limiting the organization 
and armaments of national defense, so 


as only to guarantee internal security f. Promotion of travel. 

of the States and their defense against g. Other measures. 

foreign aggression. 10. Improvement of communication facil- 
IV. ities. 


a. Maritime communications. 


Juridical Problems b. The Pan American Highway. 


5. Consideration of methods for the c. Other measures. 
future codification of International 41, Measures for the improvement of the 
Law. intellectual, moral and material condi- 


6. Formulation of principles with respect 
to the elimination of force and of dip- 
lomatic intervention in cases of pecu- VI. 
niary claims and other private actions. 

7. Unification of the international Amer- 
ican principle and of national legisla-~ 12. Measures to promote closer intellectual 


tion of workers. 


Intellectual Cooperation 


tion with respect to the problems of and cultural relations between the 
nationality. American Republics, and the develop- 

8. Consideration of the civil and political ment of the spirit of moral disarma- 
rights of women. ment. 





One Hundred Years Ago 


ITHIN the last twenty-five years, a course of systematic and specific action has 

arisen, in England, France, Switzerland, and America, having for its express object 
the melioration of international relations. A cause of novel and before unheard-of char- 
acter has appeared, designated and beginning to be generally known, as the cause of peace. 
The very existence of this cause seems to us an omen of its success. We believe it to 
be not only in conformity with the tendencies of the age, but a natural result of causes 
which, under the predominating influence of Christianity, have long been in operation. 
If such be the fact . . . it will certainly prevail. Encumbered and embarrassed it may 
be; it cannot be extinguished. There is within it a celestial vigour which will work it 
free, impel it onward with a constantly accelerated force, until at length its triumph 
shall be complete. The position occupied by the advocates of the cause of peace is, there- 
fore, one of confidence. 


—Francis Fettewes in The American Advocate of Peace 
(now Wortp Arrairs), June, 1836. 
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“Pax Americana” 


The New Pan Americanism and the Pan American Peace 
Conference Convoked by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


By J. M. YEPES 


(Dr. Yepes, now Consul General of Colombia to Switzerland, has served as Legal Adviser 


to the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Colombia; 


Delegate from Colombia to the Sixth 


Pan American Conference, and to the Assembly of the League of Nations; Professor of the 
Academy of International Law at The Hague, and the I/mstitut des Hautes Etudes Inter- 


nationales de l'Université de Paris. 
—EpITor.) 


“| |. there are no international contro- 
versies so serious that they cannot be settled 
peaceably if both parties really desire 
peaceable settlement, while there are few 
causes of dispute so trifling that they can- 
not be made the occasion of war if either 
party really desires war. The matters in 
dispute between nations are nothing; the 
spirit which deals with them is everything.” 
(Elihu Root. Address at the Laying of the 
Corner Stone of the Building for the Pan 
American Union. Washington, D. C. May 
11, 1908.) 


HE convocation of a Pan American 
Peace Conference—a step which Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt has recently 
decided to take, and to which Latin Amer- 
ica has agreed with real cordiality—opens 


He sent us this article in Spanish from Geneva. 


up extensive prospects for Pan American- 
ism. This fruitful undertaking, initiated by 
the illustrious Chief Executive of the 
United States, will strengthen the conti- 
nental solidarity of all the American na- 
tions and increase the confidence that 
should prevail among them. 


I 
TECHNICAL SOLIDARITY 


The note addressed by President Roose- 
velt to the other Heads of State in the New 
World specificaily sets forth the aims to be 
realized by the Pan American Peace Con- 
ference. That Conference is to strive for 
the creation of a new instrument of peace, 
one which will bring about real progress 
toward world peace, and which will at the 
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same time stimulate the efforts to prevent 
war that are being made by the League of 
Nations and the other pacific organizations 
of the world. In the opinion of President 
Roosevelt, the Protocol of Buenos Aires— 
which put an end to the Chaco conflict— 
might serve to secure permanently the 
reign of peace in the Americas. The Pan 
American Peace Conference should also 
devise a means for obtaining the due rati- 
fication, by all the signatory states, of all 
the pacific agreements hitherto signed at 
the Pan American Conferences, subse- 
quently to the introduction into those 
agreements of the modifications suggested 
by experience, and to the rectification of 
omissions observed therein as the result of 
a thorough study of the problem. 

In order to estimate the transcendental 
connotations of this apparently simple pro- 
gram, it is necessary to note briefly the 
pacific instruments which are already in 
existence in the New World, and to which 
the Pan American Peace Conference should 
devote a careful examination for the pur- 
pose of modernizing them and bringing 
them into accord with the present needs 
of the Americas. We venture to assert, 
first of all, that the majority of these peace 
instruments, if not all, are extremely defec- 
tive, for the reason that they were not 
drawn up with all the technical exactness 
and all the precision required in acts of 
that nature. Owing to the fact that the 
American nations—and particularly those 
of Latin America—have been preoccupied 
with internal political problems, they have 
not as yet had time to take up in any very 
constructive spirit the questions relating to 
international organization. What they have 
done up to the present time has been in- 
spired almost exclusively in an unflinching 
good-will that has sought to secure inter- 
national harmony in the Americas, and in 
a generous desire for progress; but very 
frequently scientific principles have been 
forgotten, as have the lessons of history 
that should always serve as a guide for 
statesmen and for diplomats. Disregard of 
technical matters, and a lack of orderly 
perseverance, have hitherto greatly retarded 
the evolution of international policy in 
Latin America. On the other hand, the 
United States, owing to a complication of 
unfavorable circumstances—the distortion 
of the Monroe Doctrine, a policy of im- 
perialism and hegemony, the practice of in- 
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tervention, the theory of “manifest des- 
tiny,” dollar diplomacy, etc., etc.—has not 
hitherto been able to inspire in the other 
American countries that sentiment of con- 
fidence which is indispensable to an orderly 
evolution of Pan Americanism. These un- 
propitious circumstances, both in Latin 
America and in the United States, have for 
some time tended to disappear, thanks to 
certain perspicacious attitudes adopted by 
President Hoover (for example, the aban- 
donment of the policy of intervention and 
of dollar diplomacy) and, above all, the 
new era inaugurated by President Roose- 
velt in the relations of the United States 
with the Latin American Republics. Thus 
the occasion is extremely favorable for the 
making of one more effort to secure, within 
the bounds of complete juridical equality 
and perfect reciprocal respect on the part 
of national sovereignties, the continental 
solidarity that is the indispensable basis 
of Pan Americanism. This should, in our 
opinion, be the essential end sought by the 
Pan American Peace Conference. 

Now, how are these lofty purposes to be 
realized? Since good-will exists on the part 
of each and every member of the Pan 
American Union of Washington, the solu- 
tion is exceedingly simple. For the end in 
question, it would suffice (as President 
Roosevelt suggests) to perfect the pacific 
instruments already existing in the Amer- 
icas. The reforms required in the said in- 
struments are not very numerous, but they 
demand in the men who are to effect them, 
a great deal of civil courage, extensive ju- 
ridical knowledge and an ample compre- 
hension of the destinies of all the Ameri- 
can countries. Fortunately, the manner in 
which the great Executive of the United 
States has laid the problem before the other 
governments of the American Continents, 
and the intrinsic importance of this far- 
reaching initial step, indicate precisely the 
line of conduct which the great Pan Ameri- 
can peace assembly must follow in order 
to trace (as it is called upon to do) a new 
and brilliant period in the history of Pan 
Americanism. It is necessary that the Pan 
American Peace Conierence should in its 
deliberations lay stress preeminently upon 
technical collaboration, for the majority of 
the problems which it must solve are of a 
technical nature. Side by side with the 
diplomat and the statesman, there should 
be found the jurisconsult who studies scien- 
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tifically and in the light of history the new 
juridical formulas proposed for the effective 
organization of peace in the Americas. The 
task involves the modernization and per- 
fecting of the instruments of pacific tech- 
nique, and it is inconceivable that this es- 
sentially technical labor should be entrusted 
exclusively to practical politicians. The 
Latin American peoples have, unfortu- 
nately, a marked tendency to dispense with 
technical considerations in the solution of 
problems of international life. It is for 
this reason that many noble ideas attain 
only to an imperfect realization. Let us 
hope that in the organization of the Pan 
American Peace Conference we shall know 
how to avoid this difficulty, which has in- 
troduced into the pacts formerly signed cer- 
tain exceedingly grave defecis that have 
rendered those pacts of no avail, in the 
majority of cases. We must not forget that, 
in these matters relating to the organiza- 
tion of peace, the jurisconsult and the tech- 
nical expert represent a most important 
element, just as “the architect is the most 
important of the persons who construct an 
edifice.” 

Let us turn now to the question of what 
we regard as necessary reforms in the pa- 
cific instruments approved by earlier Pan 
American Conferences. We have neither 
the space nor the time to study all the trea- 
ties at present in existence. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to pointing out the reforms 
imperatively required in the case of some 
of the most important of the said treaties. 


II 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION OF 
WASHINGTON 


The constitutive pact of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union—that is to say, the Convention 
approved by the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference (Habana, 1928)—urgently _re- 
quires a substantial reform, in order that 
the Pan American Union may come to be 
a true constitutent element of peace in the 
Americas. Juridical criticism has proved 
the error of the prohibition laid down in 
Article 6 of the Convention in question, to 
the effect that the Pan American Union 
may not exercise functions of a political 
nature. The circumstances existing in 1928 
perhaps explain that prohibition. The pol- 
icy of intervention followed by the United 
States was then at its height, and it may 
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have been feared that, if that prohibition 
should not be expressly imposed, the Pan 
American Union might allow itself to be 
drawn into unjustifiable interventions in 
the policy of certain states which were 
members of the Union. Today, those fears 
are entirely unfounded. The policy of the 
“good neighbor” inaugurated by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on the one hand, 
and on the other, the explicit condemnation 
of intervention contained in the Conven- 
tion on Rights and Duties of States ap- 
proved by the Seventh Pan American Con- 
ference (Montevideo, 1933) have elimi- 
nated the dangers that, in 1928, may have 
lurked in possible abuses of the political 
functions of the Pan American Union. Be- 
tween that time and the present, Pan Amer- 
icanism has passed through a considerable 
process of evolution; and it has made more 
progress in eight years than in the forty 
that had passed since 1889, the date of the 
First Pan American Conference. The agi- 
tation resulting on both continents from 
the historic debates of the Habana Confer- 
ence have been definitely beneficial to the 
development of Pan Americanism. Those 
debates have awakened the conscience of 
the New World, and have caused the 
United States to perceive the necessity for 
renouncing all vain desires of intervention, 
in order that it may be possible to secure 
American solidarity upon a firm founda- 
tion. At the present day, it is inexplicable 
and inexcusable that the Pan American 
Union should be unable to exercise politi- 
cal functions. That anachronistic prohibi- 
tion should be withdrawn. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union should have the power to exam- 
ine and resolve all the political problems 
of the American Continents, and should be 
able to exact a respect for peace from all 
the members of the Pan American Union. 
We would go so far as to convert the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
into a supreme organ of continental concil- 
iation, with extensive and efficacious fac- 
ulties for safeguarding the peace, or rees- 
tablishing the peace when it has been 
disturbed by any member of the Union. 
Undoubtedly, this reform would substan- 
tially modify the juridical nature of the 
Pan American Union and would require 
a profound preliminary study of a technical 
character. It is possible—and immensely 
desirable—that this single modification 
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might even transform the present Pan 
American Union into a true League of 
American Nations. The fact is that the 
peace of the American Continents would 
thus be solidly secured and America would 
become a rock, as it were, isolated in the 
midst of the shifting sands on which the rest 
of the world is poised. Today there pre- 
vails everywhere a feeling of insecurity 
and anxiety. The duty incumbent upon us 
as Americans of the Northern and Southern 
Continents is to make as firm and stable 
as possible, the rock of our peace. There- 
fore, we have said that the first task await- 
ing the Pan American Peace Conference is 
that of transforming the Pan American 
Union by endowing it with the political 
powers necessary for the maintenance or 
reestablishment of peace in the Americas. 
No citizens of any country in the New 
World could understand at the present 
time how it is that the greatest organ of 
international collaboration existing on the 
American Continents does not possess the 
faculty of defending the peace of those 
Continents. We must not forget that the 
only real inferiority of the Pan American 
Union as compared with the League of 
Nations springs from the mutilation in- 
flicted upon the former by the Convention 
of 1928 (which should now be reformed) 
when that Convention converted the Union 
into a simple spectator of the disturbances 
imperilling American peace. The mere 
statement that this paradoxical situation 
exists, is sufficient to convey a comprehen- 
sion of its absurdity. Such an anomaly 
should be terminated as soon as possible. 
If the Pan American Peace Conference 
achieves only this single reform, the name 
of President Roosevelt will stand in the 
history of Pan Americanism as the name of 
one of the most revolutionary reformers 
of American international policy that have 
ever existed. 


It is necessary to stress the desirability 
of frankly transforming the Pan American 
Union into a League of American Nations. 
We have already said that the most suit- 
able means for executing this needed trans- 
formation would be to endow the Pan 
American Union with political faculties, or 
to constitute the Governing Board of the 
Union as a great continental tribunal of 
conciliation with jurisdiction, not subject to 
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appeal, over all the nations of the New 
World. The Republics of that New World 
do not enjoy in the realm of international 
politics all the influence that should right- 
fully be theirs. This anomalous situation 
is due in great part to the lack of solid co- 
hesion among those Republics. The non- 
political character of the Pan American 
Union contributes largely to this lack of 
cohesion among its members. If the Union 
is indeed converted (as we have suggested) 
into a true League of American Nations, 
with all the faculties and all the organs 
necessary to it in such a capacity, our in- 
fluence upon world destinies will be pre- 
ponderant. The American Continents have 
a right to aspire to a directive position in 
world politics. Only our fanciful fears, our 
inexperience, our timidity and also the 
frequent lack of comprehension on the 
part of the controlling classes in the Amer- 
icas, have hitherto kept us in a secondary 
position in which the American spirit has 
been unable to exercise a decisive influence 
upon world orientations. But this state of 
affairs should be ended without delay. Pre- 
cisely this present time, when hereditary 
hatreds are once more raising their heads 
in old Europe when European countries 
are arming anew to destroy one another and 
entrust their destinies to violence, is the 
moment when America should organize in 
peace and for peace. We who are Ameri- 
cans should not allow the warlike ideology 
of Europe to take possession of our democ- 
racies. The League of American Nations 
will be not only the bulwark of peace in 
the Western Hemisphere, but the firmest 
guaranty that our influence is forever to be 
exercised in behalf of world peace. We 
must stand as a permanent example of the 
spirit of peace. Today more than ever be- 
fore, humanity has need of an example of 
such magnitude and a lesson of such elo- 
quence. This shall be the essentiai mission 
of the League of American Nations.’ 





1 [Since this article was written, we have had the 
opportunity of reading the reply sent by the Presi- 
dent of Colombia to President Roosevelt as an ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to the Pan American 
Peace Conference, a reply in which the President 
of Colombia advocates the creation of the League 
of American Nations. The author derives great 
satisfaction from perceiving that President Lopez 
lends all his authority in support of an idea that 
is destined to be one of the firmest columns of 
peace in the New World.—Avurtnor.] 





III 


THE PAN AMERICAN COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


A logical consequence of the great re- 
form which we have just described, would 
be the creation of a Pan American Court 
of International Justice, such as was pro- 
posed by the Colombian Delegation to the 
Habana Conference of 1928. This Court 
would be charged with the task of deciding, 
by the application of American juridical 
principles, disputes on American questions, 
arising between two or more American 
states. On the day on which that Court 
begins to function with the sincere coop- 
eration of all the Republics of the New 
World, the edifice of peace in America will 
rise upon foundations which no person or 
thing will be able to destroy. 

The New World has all the elements 
necessary for the constitution of a tribunal 
such as we suggest: each and every one 
of the American Republics possesses juris- 
consults who have specialized in interna- 
tional law and who could fill an honorable 
place by the side of the illustrious judges 
of the Hague Court; and, above all, there 
exists in the Americas the corpus juris, that 
is to say, the body of law applicable by the 
future Pan American Court of International 
Justice. Thanks to the codification of all 
private international law and of the greater 
part of public international law, a codifica- 
tion carried into effect by the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences (especially by the Con- 
ference of Habana), we in America are 
better prepared than the rest of the world 
for the correct functioning of international 
justice. We are precursors in this field, not 
only as proved partisans of arbitration, but 
also because the New World was the seat 
of operation of the first permanent court of 
international justice known to the history 
of juridical institutions of all time. Tradi- 
tion imposes obligation. Such a high tri- 
bunal would be the most efficacious instru- 
ment of peace in the Americas. When it 
begins to function we shall be able to close 
with bolt and bar the fateful doors to the 
Temple of Janus. 


IV 
THE PROCESS OF CONCILIATION 


In addition to the two great reforms (the 
transformation of the Pan American Union 
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and the creation of a Pan American Court 
of International Justice) which we have 
analyzed in the preceding pages, and which 
of themselves alone would justify the con- 
voking of the Pan American Peace Confer- 
ence, the said Conference should take under 
careful consideration, various essential 
modifications of the Washington Conven- 
tions of 1929 on conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. The impression conveyed by these 
two diplomatic instruments—and especially 
by the latter—is that they were not given 
sufficiently careful attention by the Con- 
ference that approved them. Apparently, 
the desire was to sign at any cost a treaty 
of arbitration, without troubling as to the 
effective organization of this means for a 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 
The deficiencies to be observed in the 
Treaty of 1929 by any person who examines 
it in an objective spirit, make of that 
Treaty an instrument that is all but null 
as a safeguard for peace. Its reform is 
absoluetly necessary. 

In so far as concerns the Treaty of Con- 
ciliation approved by the Conference of 
1929, several slight modifications would 
suffice to improve it to a considerable ex- 
tent. We shall analyze immediately below 
the reforms which, in our opinion, should 
be introduced into the Washington Treaties 
of 1929. 

In the first place, the Treaty of Concilia- 
tion—which is an outgrowth of the Gondra 
Pact of 1923—ought to specify, in its First 
Article, that the only controversies suscep- 
tible of decision through the process of con- 
ciliation are those which are invested with 
an international character. The present 
text of the Treaty might give occasion for 
argument regarding the very nature of the 
disputes to which the Treaty is applicable. 
No state may be obliged to submit to in- 
ternational jurisdiction, questions—such as 
simpie police matters—which pertain to its 
reserved domain. That obligation would 
be contrary to the American conception of 
the sovereignty of states, which is an in- 
transigent and rigid conception. Another 
essential reform would consist in making of 
conciliation, for which rules have already 
been laid down by the Treaty of 1929, an 
obligatory step in the course of arbitration. 
In other words, if a controversy between 
two or more states does not attain to a 
definitive solution through the process of 
conciliation, the interested parties must 
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submit the matter to arbitration or to in- 
ternational justice. In our opinion, a pro- 
vision of this kind would be well adapted 
to the pacific spirit of all the American Re- 
publics. It would suffice for that purpose 
if, in the reforms which are to be enacted 
by the Pan American Peace Conference, 
there should be included the obligation to 
maintain the medidas conservatorias (or 
interim measures of protection) authorized 
by the Convention of 1929 with reference 
to the Gondra Pact of 1923, until the con- 
troversy has been definitely resolved, and 
not merely until the signing of the final act 
containing the report and the bases of set- 
tlement recommended by the Commission 
of Conciliation, as is at present provided 
(cf. Articles 10, 11 and 12 of the Treaty 
of 1929). Until this essential reform has 
been introduced into the Convention of 
1929, the process of conciliation will be 
at best a “moratorium” of war, but not a 
true instrument of peace. 


V 


THE TREATY OF INTER-AMERICAN 
ARBITRATION OF 1929 


The reforms needed in the case of the 
Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration of 
1929 are much more substantial than those 
just suggested with respect to the Treaty 
of Conciliation also approved by the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1928-1929. Insofar 
as concerns the Treaty of Arbitration, the 
reforms have to do with the very essence 
thereof. We shall now list them briefly, 
without pausing for a thorough analysis. 

The first objection which suggests itself 
in the case of this latter Treaty is its exces- 
sively restrictive character. In limiting the 
field of application of arbitration to those 
disputes only which are of a juridical na- 
ture, the Treaty excludes from arbitration 
the most dangerous controversies that can 
arise between two states. The genuinely 
American tradition upholds general, obliga- 
tory and unlimited arbitration. The Treaty 
of 1929 makes mention only of arbitration 
relating to juridical questions, that is to 
say, questions which are “susceptible of 
decision by the application of the principles 
of law” (Article 1). In order to make of 
this Treaty a true instrument of American 
peace, it is imperative to effect a substan- 
tial reform that will render arbitration the 
obligatory means of resolving any conflict 
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of an international nature arising between 
two or more states of the New World. 

Needless to say, the foregoing suggestion 
is equivalent to a suppression of the reser- 
vations established in the very text of the 
Treaty (Article 2). This suppression is 
all the more necessary in that the states 
involved are left with the faculty of decid- 
ing a given dispute for themselves and 
among themselves, whether or not that dis- 
pute falls under the exceptions mentioned 
in Article 2. When the said Article ex- 
cludes from arbitration those controversies 
which “refer to the action of a State not a 
Party to this treaty,” it leaves open an 
ample way of escape for states that do not 
wish to submit to an arbitral decision. We 
make no objection to the constitution of 
arbitral tribunals as they are organized by 
the Treaty in question, but we do insist 
that there should be an express agreement 
to the effect that a special arbitral com- 
promis shall not require legislative appro- 
val. When the said Treaty was concluded 
in Washington, certain words uttered by 
the illustrious representative of the United 
States, Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, seemed 
to signify that the Senate of his country 
would not insist upon its alleged right to 
oppose its veto to the arbitral compromis. 
Nevertheless, this did not prove to be the 
case. For the Senate, when it authorized 
the ratification of the Treaty of 1929, made 
a reservation permitting the senatorial veto 
of the arbitral compromis. If such a prac- 
tice is upheld, a general treaty of inter- 
American arbitration is entirely ineffica- 
cious. We venture to add that the practice 
of submitting the “arbitral compromis” to 
legislative approval—as the Senate in 
Washington demands—is contrary to tech- 
nical juridical rules. Technically speaking, 
an arbitral compromis is not properly a new 
treaty, but is rather the execution of a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration already in exis- 
tence. The admirable purposes entertained 
by President Roosevelt will be unavailing, 
unless the new diplomatic instrument which 
he desires to see approved by the Pan 
American Peace Conference expressly stip- 
ulates that the compromis—agreed to in 
the process of executing a general treaty of 
arbitration—does not require, in order to 
be valid, the ratification of the legislative 
power. 

Another notable deficiency in the Treaty 
under discussion is its silence regarding the 
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authority who is to decide antecedent ques- 
tions (for example, incompetence of juris- 
diction, the justiciable or non-justiciable 
character of a dispute, etc., etc.) which may 
be obstacles to the correct functioning of 
the arbitration. This is a point of major 
importance which, if not perfectly defined 
in advance, might render void the good 
consequences hoped for from a treaty of 
arbitration. Until the establishment of 
the Pan American Court of International 
Justice proposed by us in another part of 
the present essay, the authority charged 
with deciding the above-mentioned antece- 
dent questions in a manner not subject to 
appeal should be the Hague Court. 

The new Treaty—which is to replace the 
Treaty of 1929—should also provide for 
the manner in which the arbitral finding 
is to be pronounced: that is to say, it 
should state whether unanimity on the part 
of the arbiters is required, or a mere ma- 
jority (either absolutely speaking, or in 
a specified proportion) is sufficient; it 
should also state whether or not the finding 
must include an exposition of the motives 
upon which the sentence is based; and 
finally, it should clearly define the cases in 
which the said sentence can be anulled or 
reviewed. The Treaty of 1929 contains no 
statement regarding any of these points. 
Apparently—as we have already remarked 
—the Washington Conference merely re- 
solved to sign a treaty, hastily drawn up, 
without troubling as to its efficacy. 

These are only some examples of the 
many deficiencies that impair the Treaty 
of 1929. The faults which we have noted 
will suffice to demonstrate the necessity for 
a fundamental reform of that Treaty in 
order that it may be converted into a true 
instrument of peace, as President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt very wisely desires. 


VI 


OTHER NECESSARY REFORM. THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN ANTI-WAR TREATY. THE 
QUESTION OF NEUTRALITY 


Another important reform which we 
would venture to suggest to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Peace Conference has to do with the 
South American Anti-War Treaty (an Ar- 
gentine pact), subscribed to at Rio de 
Janeiro, in October, 1933, and now ap- 
proved by all the American Republics. In 
Article 3 of the said Treaty, the unfor- 
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tunate allusion to the principle of neutral- 
ity in the case of a war of aggression in 
America should be suppressed. The con- 
cept of neutrality is incompatible with the 
proscription of war. It is an anachronistic 
concept which the countries of the New 
World, as progressists and renovators, can- 
not at the present day accept. Let us leave 
those antiquated ideas to the Old Continent. 
From the moment when war is considered 
as an international crime and an illicit act, 
every state is bound to take action against 
the aggressor. Neutrality, according to the 
most modern ideas, is not a right. It is, 
on the contrary, a violation of right. 

The reservations whose formulation is 
authorized (Article 5) by the same Treaty, 
should also be removed from it; and most 
particularly is this true of Reservation (d), 
which has to do with the exclusion from 
conciliation and arbitration of questions 
pertaining to the “constitutional precepts” 
of the interested states. Reservations are 
the capital vice, the sin against the spirit, 
of arbitration treaties. Reservations that 
lack precision leave open ways of escape— 
and what ample ways!—for the states or 
governments which do not wish to submit 
their international disputes to a civilized 
means of settlement. The practice of mak- 
ing reservations—especially when they 
cover as much territory and are as vague as 
(d), Article 5, of the South American anti- 
war pact—is in conflict with the traditions 
and the juridical sentiments of the Amer- 
icas. If the Pan American Peace Confer- 
ence desires to work constructively, it must 
not revive such phantoms of the past as 
neutrality in the face of a war of aggres- 
sion, and general reservations with respect 
to arbitration. 

When we speak of suppressing neutral- 
ity, we refer solely to neutrality in connec- 
tion with disputes arising among the states 
of the New World. The problem of neu- 
trality on a world-wide scale has not yet 
matured sufficiently to be solved by a Pan 
American conference. Moreover, that 
problem has been presented in the United 
States from an eminently subjective stand- 
point that is not the most propitious for 
the correct solution of a question covering 
so wide a field. This need not prevent us, 
however, from affirming emphatically that, 
in our opinion, the abandonment of the 
antiquated concept of neutrality in the face 
of a war of aggression is one of the most 
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efficacious means—if not the most effica- 
cious of all—for eliminating war as a 
method of settling international disputes. 
The nations of America would set a noble 
example if, while the rest of the world ac- 
cepted the said concept, they should take 
the lead in binding themselves to refrain 
from practicing neutrality in their recipro- 
cal relations in any case of a war of aggres- 
sion. 
VII 
THE NEW PAN AMERICANISM. THE JUR- 
IDICAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS FOR 
A LASTING PEACE IN THE AMERICAS 


Peace will be definitively established in 
the Americas, and another war will be prac- 
tically impossible, on the day when the 
nations of the New World introduce the 
reforms which we have ventured to suggest 
in this essay: the amplification of the func- 
tions of the Pan American Union to such 
an extent that it is converted into a League 
of American Nations ; the creation of a Pan 
American Court of International Justice ; 
the abandonment of neutrality with regard 
to wars of aggression; and the organization 
of general, permanent and obligatory arbi- 
tration. That peace will be the PAX 
AMERICANA, the most valuable contri- 
bution that the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere can make to the cause of con- 
temporaneous civilization. Those reforms, 
combined with the traditional principle of 
American international law, a principle 
which is now consecrated in solemn treaties 
and according to which, victory (that is 
to say, the triumph of violence) bestows 
no rights, will be the origin of a new Pan 
Americanism and the express proclamation 
of the American will for peace and for 
effective international cooperation. 

When once these principles of interna- 
tional morality have been consecrated in 
contractual form by all the American Re- 
publics, the way will be open for proceed- 
ing to a drastic reduction and limitation of 
armaments, and to an implacable elimina- 
tion of the germs of militarism which— 
owing to the bad example set us by the 
Europe of our day—are beginning to 
make their appearance among our peoples. 
Militarism and rivalry in armament are 
exotic plants in our America. The New 
World should limit itself exclusively to 
the police forces necessary for the defense 
of public order against persons causing 
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internal disturbances, and against the prop- 
agandists of disintegration whom foreign 
countries are sending us in order to plunge 
us into anarchy and thus be able to domi- 
nate us. Standing armies, commerce in 
and fabrication of arms, and the policy 
of alliances are institutions which cannot 
be naturalized in the Americas if we would 
continue to be the land of peace and de- 
mocracy. Militarism—which the Old 
World has once more brought into fashion 
— is not only a direct threat against peace. 
It is also the sworn enemy of liberty; of 
that liberty which we, the people of North 
and South America, regard as the greatest 
gift that God has bestowed upon men. The 
new Pan Americanism—in the form which 
we deem it capable of acquiring from the 
Pan American Peace Conference—will con- 
stitute a whole made up of disarmed de- 
mocracies, united by a freely accepted cor- 
pus juris that will regulate their interna- 
tional relations. This mew Pan Ameri- 
canism will consist of a group of twenty-one 
sovereign nations characterized by one and 
the same civilization and situated in one 
hemisphere—nations which seek a common 
destiny in peace, in cooperation and in 
justice. 

All the reforms that we are venturing to 
suggest to the Pan American Peace Confer- 
ence are simply an interpretation—made 
from the Latin American point of view— 
of what was evidently the idea entertained 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
he convoked such an American assembly. 
These reforms are directed to no other end 
than the laying of the foundations for a 
reciprocal and unlimited confidence among 
all the American peoples, and the achieve- 
ment of a condition in which war among 
them will be impossible as well as futile. 
The history of all nations shows that peace, 
even of a transitory nature, is unattainable 
where there is mistrust between two states; 
that is to say, where one state believes that 
the other can attack it if such conduct 
should be advantageous to the interests of 
the aggressor and if the latter should be 
the stronger. The creation of confidence 
in the solutions of justice with respect to 
all the controversies that may arise be- 
tween two or more American countries— 
this, in our opinion, should be the mission 
of the Pan American Peace Conference. 

This Peace Conference will differ from 
all other assemblies of its kind, and partic- 
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ularly from those that have met in Eu- 
rope, for the reason that it is not convoked 
in order to liquidate the consequences of 
a war. The states which are members of 
the Pan American Union are attending this 
Conference without mutual rancor, com- 
plaints to formulate, damages to claim, de- 
sires of vengeance, or the pusillanimous 
purpose of organizing “alliances” or 
“leagues” or even simple “treaties of as- 
sistance” against other states. The nations 
of America enter the Pan American Peace 
Conference, guided by the true spirit of the 
New World, a spirit of peace and justice, 
and of sincere international cooperation. 
Never has the spiritual and political at- 
mosphere of the Americas been so pro- 
pitious as it now is, for an enterprise of 
such magnitude as that which has just been 
undertaken by President Roosevelt. The 
cordial feeling between the United States 
and Latin America has never before been 
so sincere as in these last years. We have 
already mentioned the policy of the “good 
neighbor,” and the condemnation of in- 
tervention, as factors which are operating 
in favor of a work of intense pacific col- 
laboration between the two great groups 
who populate the New World. To these 
factors we must add, by way of conclusion 
to our essay, the general policy adopted by 
President Roosevelt with respect to Latin 
America; his efficacious collaboration in re- 
storing peace between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the abolition of the Platt Amend- 
ment, the abrogation of the Treaty of 1903 
between the United States and Panama, 
the treaties of commercial reciprocity re- 
cently celebrated with various Latin Amer- 
ican countries—among them, Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, Honduras 
and Nicaragua. These measures prove that 
the policy of the “good neighbor’ pro- 
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claimed by President Roosevelt on the day 
of his inauguration (March 4, 1933) was 
not an empty promise, as were so many 
others which had been made previously and 
under similar circumstances. That policy 
is a reality outstanding in contemporary 
history. Whatever may be the course 
taken by the future internal policy of the 
United States, the new impulse and the 
new direction given to Pan Americanism of 
recent years cannot be changed by any 
thing or any person. The new Pan Ameri- 
canism is one of the weightiest elements of 
peace now existing upon the earth. Among 
the lessons in sanity which the New World 
daily sets before this Old Europe, imperil- 
led by anarchy and chaos, not the least im- 
portant will be the constant rebirth of faith 
in pacific and civilized ideals as the only 
means of saving the occidental world from 
the ruin that threatens it. The Pan Amer- 
ican Peace Conference should make Europe 
realize the necessity of convoking upon the 
old Continent a true peace congress whose 
mission would be to make a valiant settle- 
ment of the heritage of hatreds which were 
left to us by the great war and which keep 
the world in expectation of a new catas- 
trophe. It is manifest that the Treaty of 
Versailles, which sought to perpetuate the 
effects of the defeat, did not reestablish 
peace in the Old World. That Treaty is 
merely an armistice, a more or less pro- 
longed truce. Europe has need of peace, 
but of a peace that is sincere, one that is 
not imposed by arms, one that is bound 
up with the reign of justice. May the ex- 
ample set by the Americas in assembling 
this new Conference of the Continents, at 
a time of entire peace, prove able to exer- 
cise over Europe an influence both salutary 
and fruitful. 
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N December 18, 1935, Juan Vicente 

Gomez, the most discussed man in 
Latin America, died at his home in Mara- 
cay, Venezuela. He was in his seventy- 
ninth year and had been the outstanding 
figure in the republic from his rise to power 
on November 23, 1908, to his death, a 
period of over twenty-seven years. 

No ruler of an American state since Diaz 
of Mexico had so long or so thoroughly 
dominated the life of the nation which 
periodically went through the form of 
“electing him.” His friends declare him 
the greatest of all Venezuelan statesmen 
except the Liberator, Simon Bolivar. His 
enemies regard him as the greatest tyrant 
in the history of America. 

The future dictator-president was born to 
peasant parents in the humblest of circum- 
stances at San Antonio, high in the Andes, 
in the unimportant “state” of Tachira* on 
July 24, 1857. He was fourth child in a 
family which came to include ten children. 
“A precocious and docile boy,” he received 
no formal education. His father’s death 
threw upon him early the responsibility of 
running the family farm. By the time he 
was thirty-five he had become, from agri- 
culture and business, one of the wealthy 
men of his district. 

In 1892 he joined an unsuccessful revo- 
lution and lost his properties alleged to 
have been worth 1,000,000 bolivares.* The 
next seven years were spent in exile at 
Cucuta in Colombia where he more than 
reestablished his fortune. In 1899 he 
returned to Venezuela to throw in his lot 
with the new pretender Cipriano Castro 
who, when he won, declared himself the 
“Savior of the Republic.” 





*Tachira was a part of the state of Bolivar. It 
declared its “independence” in 1892 and 1899 and 
was brought back to its former status by Gomez in 
the latter year. 

* The par value of the bolivar is $.193. 
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the American 
Among his works are: 
Caribbean Interests of the United States; Mexico and Its Reconstruction; Caribbean Back- 
grounds and Prospects.—Ep1tTor.) 


From this time onward he was contin- 
ually in public affairs. For nine years he 
was closely associated with Castro and his 
troubled fortunes. In the period he was 
once governor of the Federal District, thrice 
vice president, twice acting president, once 
provisional president and for a short period 
a senator. Meanwhile at the head of the 
army he put down a series of revolts against 
his chief and stood loyally by him during 
the controversy with Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy and the disputes with 
other powers which threatened the coun- 
try in the opening years of the century. 
Castro at various times declared him “a 
citizen of the highest merit,” “predestined 
to be the Pacificator of the Republic” and 
“the Savior of the Savior.” 

But Castro became increasingly unpop- 
ular at home and was in constant trouble 
with foreign powers. His health became 
bad, conspiracies against him flourished and 
he distrusted even his closest friends. He 
decided he must go to Europe for an op- 
eration. Though he suspected his old ally 
he dared trust no one else, put the head- 
ship of the state in his hands and on No- 
vember 22, 1908, took a French steamer 
for Europe. 

Whatever the relationship of Gomez and 
Castro had become, the departure of the 
Dictator was quickly followed by popular 
protests against him and he who had been 
left in charge of affairs soon declared he 
would head a government of “rehabilita- 
tion” and bring to an end the “practices 
and abuses” of his predecessor.’ 

Thereafter Venezuela lay in the practi- 
cally unquestioned control of the new dic- 
tator. He acted as Provisional President 
until August 26, 1910, when the Congress 
unanimously chose him Constitutional Pres- 





*V. Marquez Bustillos, Semblanza del General 
Juan Vicente Gomez, Caracas, 1919, pp. 133-137. 
The pronunciamento was issued December 20, 1908. 
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ident. Following a practice of his prede- 
cessor he retired from office on August 4, 
1913, though he continued to act as “the 
chief of the cause of rehabilitation” and 
head of the army. Shortly before the out- 
break of the World War he reassumed his 
office and on May 3, 1915, was unani- 
mously reelected to the presidency—“an 
unsought honor.” The choice was con- 
firmed by a “unanimous” plebiscite. He 
did not take the office but had a close as- 
sociate, V. Marquez Bustillos, chosen Pro- 
visional President while the rea! leader 
continued as generalissimo. For over seven 
years Bustillos continued to exercise a 
shadow authority. 

Reelected in 1922, Gomez had his 
brother chosen first vice-president and a 
son vice-president. After a delay he him- 
self took the oath. In May, 1929, the 
Congress obediently chose him again for 
another seven-year term. Once more he 
declared himself unwilling to become titular 
president, but consented to remain at the 
head of the army. A puppet, Juan Bautista 
Perez, held the office of Provisional Presi- 
dent for two years but dissatisfaction 
arising, Congress on June 13, 1931, “unan- 
imously” asked that he resign and that 
Gomez fill out the term. He “took the 
oath ... amidst scenes of enthusiasm” 
and discharged the duties of the office until 
his death. 

What sort of a man was this who for so 
long ruled the fate of some three million 
people in almost 400,000 square miles of 
territory? What sort of a government had 
he given them? What material advance had 
been made possible in his long reign and 
what had he done to make Venezuela a 
well-ordered and truly self-governing re- 
public? Some of these questions can be 
given only partial answer. On some very 
definite statements can be made. 

As to the man himself opinions stand 
in high contrast. They are almost without 
exception judgments expressed by ardent 
supporters or by implacable enemies. The 
former picture him as a man of extraor- 
dinary ability, kind to his family, loyal to 
his friends, but withal a realist. He was 
convinced that his people were not yet 
ready for full self-government. They should 
be ruled for the general good by one who 
could keep order. Such a plan might, he 
believed, lay the basis, through creation 
of new economic resources, for a state which 
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could rest to a greater degree on the popu- 
lar will. 

Both friends and critics seem to agree 
that he was a man of simple, almost abste- 
mious tastes. He was proud of his humble 
birth. “They call me the peon of Mulera, 
and that is what I am,” he once declared in 
a public pronouncement!* He is pictured 
as a man who regularly rose before sunrise, 
ate sparingly and worked incessantly. He 
always kept the interests of a farmer. He 
lived out of the capital at Maracay because 
he was there “just one step from his pas- 
ture lands and haciendas,” especially his fa- 
vorite “Las Delicias.” A Spartan discipline 
was enforced among his subordinates. Only 
the strictest standards of conduct were 
tolerated in the management of public 
finance. 

His enemies, who are legion and who 
have given the world most of what is 
known about Gomez, draw a different pic- 
ture. They number thousands, many of 
them from the most highly cultured fami- 
lies of the republic. To them, Gomez was 
an upstart, uncouth and cruel, uneducated 
“signing his name slowly like a peasant.” 
Unmarried, he was the father of an in- 
definite number of children, reported as 
high as eighty, some of whom he raised to 
high public position. To his critics, he was 
an egocentric tyrant who destroyed liberty 
of conscience, of speech and of the press 
and drove those who would not yield 
servilely to his desires to prison, exile or 
death. In the great state prison La Ro- 
tonde and in others, hundreds were held 
without trial, unspeakably tortured, starved 
and killed. Over 20,000 Venezuelans, it 
is said, fled to foreign countries to escape 
persecution.” Many of them there re- 
mained unvocal through fear that if they 
denounced the dictator, relatives and friends 
still in his power might suffer. 





*Quoted in New York Times, December 12, 
1932, 14:3. 

* Among the volumes detailing the “atrocities” of 
the Gomez regime are Jose Rafael Pocaterra, 
Gomez, the Shame of America, Paris, 1929, and 
Ceasar Gonzalez-Ruano, El Terror en America, 
Madrid, 1930. Adulatory accounts are those in 
Nemesio Garcia Naranjo, Venezuela and Its Ruler, 
New York, 1927; V. Marquez Bustillos, Semblanza 
del General Juan Vicente Gomez, Caracas, 1919; 
Pedro Manuel Arcaya, Notes on Political History, 
Washington, 1924; and Cyrus Norman Clark, 
Venezuela and Her Progressive Ruler, Caracas, 
1929. 
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That he ruled the country with an iron 
hand, Gomez was the first to agree. He 
declared, “Upon coming into the Presi- 
dency, I determined that the national ener- 
gies, instead of continuing to lose them- 
selves in unfruitful fields, should begin to 
run through fertile and generous lands. 
. . . I was ruthless and inexorable until I 
affected a change ...”° As a result of 
this policy he was able to declare toward 
the close of his career, “The political, fi- 
nancial and economic conditions of Vene- 
zuela are splendid. There is complete calm 
in the country and peace is firm, solid, and 
immovable. . . . Every inhabitant is busy 
in a paying occupation—and every one of 
them a firm believer in the doctrine of 
peace. . . . It would be ridiculous for any 
one to attempt to alter the present order. 
. . . In the same manner, the Venezuelan 
army is composed of units well disciplined 
and well organized and armed with mod- 
ern equipment.” * 

To attain these ends the dictator had 
concentrated all public powers in himself. 
He had changed constitutional rules with 
almost whimsical inconsistency, had made 
it illegal to own arms and had relied on his 
well paid and faithful army to maintain 
him in power. The “free people of Vene- 
zuela” became clay in his hands. An ad- 
mirer declares that they became satisfied 
with Gomez though political freedom did 
not exist. They were interested more in 
order than in liberty. Like other nations 
“disillusioned through bitter experiences’”* 
they turned toward “solid governments.” 

If only material advance be considered, 
there can be no doubt that the Gomez re- 
gime brought great benefit to Venezuela. 
The economic forces of the republic had 
been reduced to a pitiable state by the end 
of 1908. The new president promptly un- 
dertook to revive them. Road building 
was carried on at an unprecedented rate to 
allow development of. neglected regions. 
New highways constructed are reported at 
over 3700 miles, the most important being 
that to the Colombian border. Port facili- 
ties were improved. 

The President personally took an inter- 
est in bettering the live stock of the coun- 
try by introducing high grade European 
Strains. Coffee and cacao interests which 





° Garcia Naranjo, p. 108. 
* New York Times, March 19, 1929, 32:1. 
* Garcia Naranjo, pp. 45-48. 
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had been the chief contributors to export 
were encouraged and through most of the 
Gomez period enjoyed remunerative prices. 

Outstanding in the developments was 
that in petroleum. None was shipped in 
world commerce when Gomez came into 
power. After 1917, however, the total rose 
rapidly and by 1929 Venezuela was sec- 
ond among world producers. The rapid 
rise of the industry was accomplished, so 
critics say, by ruthless disregard of the 
rights of landowners which may cause 
serious trouble in the future, but for the 
moment it greatly strengthened the hand of 
Gomez who welcomed the cooperation of 
foreign capital and whose government in 
some years drew over twenty percent of its 
income from the taxes on operations in 
“mines”—almost exclusively petroleum. 

The economic advance of the country 
stimulated its foreign trade. Exports which 
had a value of 75,716,000 bolivares in 
1908 were 778,560,000 bolivares in the 
peak year, 1929. 

Imports had risen from 50,850,000 boli- 
vares to 452,852,000. Customs and con- 
sular revenue, chiefly derived from imports 
and always the mainstay of Venezuelan in- 
come, rose from 21,339,000 bolivares to 
117,799,000 in the same years. 

The recovery in loc2l economic produc- 
tion and in foreign commerce and the im- 
proved management of public revenues 
brought a remarkable strengthening in the 
national financial position. When Gomez 
came into power the country had hardly 
emerged from a series of disputes with 
foreign countries. A long list of claims had 
been adjusted only through mortgaging the 
customs revenues of the chief ports. The 
foreign debt had been refunded into the 
Diplomatic Debt of 1905; but so low was 
the opinion of Venezuela that bondholders 
had been willing to cut severely the amount 
of their credits and to reduce the interest 
rate to three percent, because higher return 
was considered unobtainable. Even so, the 
chance of payment seemed so poor that 
the new bonds sold at about half their face 
value. 

Throughout the Gomez regime govern- 
ment credit steadily improved. It is com- 
monly stated that the result was made pos- 
sible through the “accidental” development 
of the national oil resources and the income 
which taxes on this development brought 
to the treasury. This is clearly not the case. 
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Venezuelan contributions to the oil sup- 
plies of the world began only in 1917. Long 
before that date the “sanification” of Vene- 
zuelan public finance was well under way. 

Removing irregularities in fiscal ad- 
ministration, adjusting the still outstand- 
ing disputes with other nations and bring- 
ing the budget nearer to a balance took 
the first two years. Thereafter payments 
on the claims left over from the Castro 
regime were made with little difficulty. In- 
creasing appropriations could, at the same 
time, be made for public improvements. 
On May 7, 1927, the Congress declared that 
within a short time “Venezuela ought not 
to owe a single centavo to nationals or 
foreigners. . . .”” By September the dam- 
age claims arising out of the international 
disputes of the opening years of the century 
had all been paid. 

Redemption of the Diplomatic Debt was 
also proceeding at an increasing rate. It 
continued to do so in spite of the difficulties 
caused by the World War and the panic of 
1920. So marked had the improvements 
in public finance become that by Decem- 
ber, 1928, four-fifths of the foreign debt 
had been paid off and the three percent 
bonds were selling at 98.7 percent of par. 
The internal debt had been reduced at a 
comparable rate. Yearly budgets showed 
fine surpluses. The cash balance in the 
treasury had become greater than all the 
national debt. 

Gomez decided on a brilliant gesture. 
He would pay off all the national foreign 
debt before it was due. He would make 
the payment on the centenary of the death 
of Bolivar, December 17, 1930. Before 
the end of the year Venezuela had no fi- 
nancial obligations held abroad. By 1932 
the treasury surplus was more than three 
times the outstanding internal debt. A 
comparable condition obtains today in spite 
of the difficulties brought by the world de- 
pression. Venezuela, on balance, has no 
debt and “money in the bank,” a financial 
position unique in the world. 

Judged from any point of view, the tan- 
gible results of the Gomez regime are re- 
markable. What of the intangibles? On that 
score there is less to be said. If the test 
of any regime is the degree to which it ad- 





® Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Council of 
the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders . . . for 
the year 1927, London, Williams Lee & Co., 1928, 
p. 463. 
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vances the people governed toward the 
ideal of popular government, then the rule 
of Gomez has been a disastrous failure. 
If any advance has been made it is neg- 
ligible. Expenditures on education have 
increased but there has been no effort to 
encourage through them or otherwise the 
healthy discussion of public affairs and 
the expression of variant opinions on which 
true popular governments rest. Speech 
is not free, the press is not free, there is 
no freedom of association in Venezuela in 
1936 as there was none in 1908. It is a 
serious indictment. 

Dictatorships, it is often argued, may be 
unfortunate but if they establish order, al- 
low the development of national resources, 
and increase the national wealth, they may 
lay the economic foundation for popular 
government. If they raise the common 
man beyond that status in which all his 
energies are taken in the struggle for food 
and clothing, they may contribute to the 
growth of democracy. By increasing the 
social surplus beyond the minimum of sub- 
sistence they may make possible among the 
people at large the development of cul- 
tural groups which by broadening the men- 
tal horizons of their members may stimu- 
late the general interest in public affairs 
which is essential for popular governments. 

Judged on this standard, the Gomez 
regime can point to little accomplishment. 
Roads have been built, resources have been 
developed, foreign trade has shown remark- 
able increase and public debts have been 
paid off; but the average Venezuelan is 
little if any better off than his father was 
in 1908 when Gomez took over the reins 
of power. The economic advances have 
not sifted down to the average man. The 
per capita annual income—gross income 
less taxes—in the “peak” year 1929 was 
only $51 compared to $657 in the United 
States in the same year, or to the $216 of 
Argentina and $124 of Chile—among Latin 
American nations. 

Still judgment of the Venezuelan dic- 
tatorship and of autocracies in other states 
in position similar to that of Venezuela 
cannot be so summary. The failure to re- 
spond to the influences of well established 
public order, increasing development of 
natural resources, rising international com- 
merce and sound public finance may be at- 
tributed at least in greater part to other 
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influences than the dominance of affairs by 
a “political despot.” 

Certain it is that Gomez and his like 
neglect the intangibles. Public and private 
rights are violated. The standard of life 
improves but little or not at all and the in- 
terest in the “res publica” is at a low ebb. 
But all these things have been true in 
Venezuela and other comparable countries 
when “caudillos” have not been in control 
and when governments have been “elected”’ 
by “popular vote.” Indeed the evils of in- 
ternecine strife which has often been the 
alternative to dictatorship have been quite 
as great as those for which the latter form 
of government has had to answer. Too 
often in Latin America those who have up- 
set “strong governments” by civil disturb- 
ance have had to recall the words of the 
Liberator Simon Bolivar who in his last 
illness declared, “He who serves a repub- 
lic ploughs the sea.” 

Autocracies have risen in both tropic 
and temperate climates in America and else- 
where. In some cases they may be a pass- 
ing phenomenon. But in the tropics “strong 
governments” are so many and recur so 
: often that they raise the question whether 

they do not in some way fit local needs. 
They give rise to shocking abuses of in- 
dividuals and sometimes to shameful ex- 
ploitation of entire peoples but they may 
on occasion be the lesser of two evils. Be- 
tween such, nations may have to choose 
until far reaching revolutions occur in the 

social and economic bases of their life. 
Such changes come with exasperating 
slowness and many of them can be brought 
by governments, whether autocratic or 
¢ popular, only in minor measure. What 
states can do in the last analysis depends 
primarily on their people and upon their 
physical endowments. Whether all people 
possess the same aptitudes for creating the 
institutions of popular government is at 
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least not clear. Certain it is that abilities 
of that sort have not yet been shown to be 
exceptional in the American tropics. 

The physical inheritance of tropical lands 
must also influence what their peoples can 
do. Up to the present, at least, the Amer- 
ican tropic areas are distinctively lands of 
one or a few crops. Local economic de- 
velopment lacks variety and international 
commerce is prey to extraordinary varia- 
tions as the supplies are offered on markets 
overwhelmed by abundance or, less fre- 
quently, strained by scarcity. In large 
areas settlement is sparse and the people 
live under conditions not promotive of sus- 
tained industrial effort. 

Some of these handicaps may be re- 
moved. The basis of national economy may 
be made stronger through diversification of 
economic production. With that problem all 
the states of the American tropics are al- 
ready struggling. If they win greater eco- 
nomic stability, greater political stability 
may follow. Living conditions in tropical 
lands may be improved by the triumphs of 
science. That has already occurred in 
limited areas. All this gives reason for en- 
couragement. 

Some handicaps of the tropics, however, 
seem permanent. Man cannot control the 
rainfall. Its scarcity, abundance, and ir- 
regularity cannot be modified. Nor can 
the physical resources of the plains and 
mountains be changed or multiplied by 
human effort. There may be other unfavor- 
able influences incident to climate and per- 
haps inherent in the peoples themselves. 
The peoples of the tropics, like those of all 
other regions, must accept the basic con- 
ditions under which man lives on this 
world, and these conditions vary widely 
from area to area. Some may be perma- 
nent handicaps to the ambitions of tropical 
nations to create popular governments for 
themselves. 























Peace Machinery in the Americas 


By RAUL d@’ECA 


(Dr. d’E¢a is a Fellow of the Graduate Council of the George Washington University.—Ep1tor.) 


CCORDING to the consensus of opin- 
ion throughout the Americas, the invi- 
tation extended last January by President 
Roosevelt to the Chief Executives of all 
the other American nations for an extraor- 
dinary inter-American conference to con- 
sider “how the maintenance of peace among 
the American Republics may best be safe- 
guarded” by perfecting the existing peace 
machinery, is both timely and inspired by 
true statesmanship. For this various fac- 
tors have contributed. The ending of the 
Chaco war, thanks to the conciliatory efforts 
of the American governments, and the de- 
termination to prevent such conflicts from 
occurring again in the future, are, no doubt, 
the immediate and confessed paramount 
reasons of President Roosevelt’s initiative. 
But one may with reasonable assurance 
guess that the world’s political situation in 
general, and particularly the imminence of 
another great attack of bellic madness—to 
all appearances unavoidable—in Europe or 
Asia, had as much to do with the decision 
of the American Executive as anything else. 
In other words, from the point of view 
of the United States foreign policy, it is pos- 
sible to advance the idea that the perfecting 
of the peace machinery in the Americas is 
correlative and complementary to the new 
neutrality policy of the present administra- 
tion. Both initiatives are indeed compara- 
ble to the measures taken by the seasoned 
mariner at the approach of a storm. 
Undoubtedly the cordiality with which 
the invitation for one more pan-American 
conference was received by the various gov- 
ernments to the south of the Rio Grande 
was due in great measure to the recognition 
of its opportunity. In fact, after Japan’s 





successful defiance of the League of Na- 
tions and gobbling up of Manchuria, most 
people throughout the western hemisphere 
began to loose faith in the capacity of the 
Geneva organization to prevent similar out- 
rages from taking place in the future. 
Rightly or wrongly, the last vestiges of 
confidence in the world’s peace machinery, 
as now constituted, vanished completely 
with the progress of the Italian adventure 
in Ethiopia, and thinking people in the 
whole continent realized now that new 
machinery was needed if regression to an- 
archy in international relations were to be 


avoided. 
x * * 


In order better to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of President Roosevelt’s suggestion 
it may be useful to consider briefly the 
peace machinery now available to the 
American nations for the settlement of 
disputes among them. We shall exclude 
from this study—since they are more gen- 
erally known—the means for the pacific 
settlement of international controversies 
made available by the League of Nations 
to its member States. For obvious rea- 
sons, too, we shall not stop to consider 
either the numerous bi-lateral agreements 
in force between the American nations 
themselves and between these States and 
the rest of the world, providing for arbi- 
tration, or investigation and conciliation of 
disputes not settled by direct negotiation; 
nor the multi-lateral agreements which re- 
sulted from the Hague Conferences of 





? At present, all American nations are members 
of the League except the United States, Brazil, 
Paraguay and Costa Rica. 
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1899 and 1907, from the Peace Conference 
of Versailles of 1919, from the Assemblies 
of the League of Nations of 1920, 1922 
and 1924, from the Central American Con- 
ference of 1923; nor even the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928. 

The nations of the New World have 
given to the other nations a noble example 
in this particular, making use of the ar- 
bitral process for the settlement of dis- 
putes to which they have been a party 
since the very beginning of their indepen- 
dent political life. The Latin-American 
nations alone have actually made use of 
this method among themselves at least 30 
times, whereas the number of arbitration 
agreements on specific matters signed 
among them exceeds 77.2 Even territor- 
ial questions which are responsible for so 
many wars in the history of the world, 
have been settled amicably for the most 
part in this hemisphere, the opinion con- 
trary to this, current among certain classes 
of uninformed people, notwithstanding. 

More specifically, there exists among the 
nations of this hemisphere a number of 
agreements which constitute the machinery 
through the instrumentality of which a dis- 
pute may presumably be brought to quick 
and satisfactory settlement without re- 
course to war. Briefly, these agreements, 
and their present status, are as follows: 

(1) Treaty of Obligatory Arbitration, 
signed at the Second International Confer- 
ence of American States, Mexico City, in 
1902. This treaty provides for the sub- 
mission to arbitration of any dispute aris- 
ing between the signatory powers which 
may not be settled by direct negotiation, 
and the arbitration is made compulsory in 
all cases except in regard to matters that 
in the exclusive judgment of any of the 
interested parties affect either their inde- 
pendence or the national honor. Signed 
by 9 countries and only ratified by 6. 

(2) Treaty for the Prevention of Con- 
flicts (Gondra Treaty), signed at the Fifth 
International Conference of American 
States, Santiago (Chile) in 1923. This 
agreement provides that all questions aris- 
ing between the signatory powers which 
are not settled through diplomatic chan- 





* See for further details on this matter, table of 
“Arbitration Agreements on Specific Matters 


Among the Latin-American Nations,” published in 
= Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, for June, 
36. 
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nels, shall be submitted to the investiga- 
tion and study of a commission, the parties 
agreeing not to mobilize their armies nor 
take any other hostile measure until after 
the presentation of the commission’s report 
and six months more thereafter during 
which period new efforts shall be made by 
the parties to settle the dispute amicably on 
the basis of the commission’s findings. 
Two special commissions of permanent 
character are established by the treaty, one 
in Washington and the other in Monte- 
video, for the exclusive purpose of receiv- 
ing from the interested parties the request 
to convoke the investigating commission 
above referred to. The members of the 
investigating commission—five in num- 
ber—are to be appointed by the parties to 
the dispute from among their own na- 
tionals and nationals of the other Ameri- 
can States. This agreement was signed 
or adhered to by all the American States, 
but to date has been ratified only by 19. 

(3) General Convention for Inter-Amer- 
ican Conciliation, signed at the Interna- 
tional Conference of American States on 
Conciliation and Arbitration, Washington, 
in 1929, providing for the submission to 
conciliation as established by the conven- 
tion, of all controversies, whatever their 
nature and origin, which may not be 
settled by diplomatic means. Both the 
permanent commissions established at 
Washington and Montevideo by the treaty 
of 1923, and the investigating commission 
created by the same treaty, are given con- 
ciliatory powers. This agreement was 
signed by all the American States except 
Argentina and ratified so far only by 17. 

(4) Inter-American Arbitration Treaty, 
also signed at Washington in 1929. This 
agreement provides for the submission to 
arbitration of all controversies of interna- 
tional character arising between the signa- 
tory powers which may not have been 
settled by diplomatic means and which, due 
to their juridical nature, are susceptible of 
settlement by the application of the prin- 
ciples of international law. From the ques- 
tions to be arbitrated are, however, ex- 
cluded all matters of domestic jurisdiction 
not regulated by international law, and 
those affecting the interests or referring to 
the actions of a State which is not a party 
to the treaty. This treaty was signed by all 
the American States except Argentina (with 
reservations by some), and ratified by 14. 
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(5) Protocol of Progressive Arbitration, 
signed likewise at Washington in 1929, pro- 
viding that any of the exceptions included 
in the Inter-American Arbitration Treaty 
or any of the reservations attached to it by 
the signatory powers, may be withdrawn at 
any time by depositing with the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington of an ap- 
propriate instrument to that effect. This 
agreement was signed by all except Argen- 
tina and ratified by 10. 

(6) Declaration of August 3, 1932, signed 
at Washington by the representatives of 19 
of the 21 American States, in which these 
States declare not to recognize the validity 
of any territorial acquisition by means of 
occupation or conquest by the force of arms. 

(7) The Anti-War Pact (Saavedra La- 
mas), signed at Rio de Janeiro and Mon- 
tevideo in 1933. The signatory powers de- 
clare to condemn wars of aggression and 
that controversies among them shall be 
settled only by pacific means as established 
by international law. They further declare 
that territorial questions shall not be settled 
by recourse to violence adding that they 
do not recognize any territorial agreement 
which may not have been arrived at by 
peaceful methods, nor the legitimacy of 
occupation or acquisition of territory ob- 
tained by the force of arms. The contract- 
ing parties assume the obligation to exert 
all their influence to maintain peace in the 
eventuality that any of them does not con- 
form with the above provisions. They fur- 
ther agree to submit to conciliation all ques- 
tions arising between them except those in 
reference to which they already have con- 
cluded any formal agreement, those which 
the parties prefer to settle directly or 
through arbitral or judicial action, contro- 
versial matters left by international law 
to domestic jurisdiction, and questions af- 
fecting constitutional provisions of the 
parties to the controversy. 


This treaty was signed or adhered to by 
all the American nations, by some with res- 
ervations, and has been ratified by 14. 

Such is, then, the now existing machinery 
for the pacific settlement of disputes among 
the American nations. But so long as this 
machinery is not in operation among all the 
nations of this continent, there will be al- 
ways a possibility of another Chaco war. 
Unfortunately, as indicated above, none of 
those agreements has been ratified by all 
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those powers which signed them. Even, 
however, if all these agreements were to 
be signed or adhered to and afterwards rati- 
fied and their ratifications deposited by all 
the American nations, that in itself would 
not solve the present difficulty, since many 
of these agreements have been signed with 
reservations which to a great extent dimin- 
ish or invalidate their efficacy. Hence the 
necessity which led President Roosevelt to 
suggest a new pan-American gathering for 
the purpose of revising the whole matter 
and taking into consideration the various 
points of view, arriving to some new method 
whereby the leakage of the existing system 
may be stopped. 


* * * 


What are the prospects of the Buenos 
Aires conference accomplishing its pur- 
pose? The author of this paper does not 
venture into the realms of prophecy. He 
does, however, hold the opinion that what- 
ever the immediate results may be, the striv- 
ing toward the ideal of international peace 
is always worth while no matter how little 
each individual effort may bring about. 
Judging from the enthusiasm with which 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion has been 
received throughout the continent, the con- 
ference is bound to do a great deal of con- 
structive work of permanent value. Nu- 
merous proposals have been presented in 
the various countries for consideration of 
the conference. Among the most important 
may be mentioned the creation of an Amer- 
ican League of Nations, the establishment 
of an Inter-American Court of Justice, the 
limitation of armaments, the signing of a 
treaty of solidarity and mutual cooperation, 
moral disarmament through education, the 
codification of international law, the re- 
vision of neutrality rules, some kind of eco- 
nomic readjustment tending to diminish 
trade barriers, and reorganization of the 
Pan American Union to conform more 
closely to the pattern of the League of Na- 
tions of Geneva. The observer cannot 
avoid feeling that this is too big a pro- 
gram for any single international gathering. 
If the conference of Buenos Aires works 
out a scheme acceptable to all American na- 
tions for the peaceful settlement of contro- 
versies and agrees upon some plan of con- 
certed action to be followed by all in the 
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eventuality of war outside of the conti- 
nent, the effort and expense will have been 
well worth while. Paraphrasing President 
Roosevelt in his letter to the Executives of 
the other American nations, if the tragedy 
of the Chaco can be considered as having 
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served any useful end, such end will lie in 
the joint willingness of the American na- 
tions to profit from the experience learned 
and to exert their common endeavors in 
guarding against the repetition of such 
disasters. 





The Argentine Farm Relief Program 


By SIMON G. HANSON 


(Dr. Hanson, instructor in Economics at Harvard University, 1931-35, is now teacher in 
Latin American Economics at American University, Washington, D. C.—Epirtor.) 


UTSTANDING in the Argentine re- 

covery program has been the change in 
agricultural policy. Prior to the depres- 
sion national agricultural policy was limited 
to three lines: encouragement of the ex- 
pansion of cultivated area and the improve- 
ment of crop yields and livestock breeds; 
tariff protection for certain commodities; 
and periodic protests against alleged ex- 
ploitation by meat packers and grain ex- 
porters. The decline in exports and fall 
in prices created an emergency situation 
which forced the government to adopt a 
series of relief measures. These measures 
included restrictions on output, regulation 
of the flow of crops to market, fixing of 
minimum prices, subsidizing of exports, 
and alleviation of the mortgage burden. 
Although the government has never lost 
sight of the essential difference between re- 
lief and reform it has gradually moved 
from the earlier goal of relief to the formu- 
lation of long-run policy which includes 
reform of grain trade practices, revision of 
the tax system, participation in processing, 
diversification of exports, and some meas- 
ure of continuing attention to the adjust- 
ment of plant to demand for certain com- 
modities. The program has been entrusted 
to a group of regulating boards. 


I 


In November 1933 when grain prices 
were reaching a ruinous level and radical 
feeling was growing in the agricultural dis- 
tricts the government boldly devalorized 


the peso by 20%, fixed minimum prices for 
wheat, linseed and maize that would cover 
costs of production, and established a 
Grain Board to assure the producers of 
receiving the full benefit of devalorization. 
The subsequent rise in the price of maize 
and linseed made it necessary for the 
Board to purchase only 2.8% of the maize 
and 0.1% of the linseed but the large wheat 
crop kept world prices below the guaran- 
teed price for many months with the result 
that the Board handled 73% of the export- 
able surplus. The grain operations were 
conducted efficiently: sales were well di- 
rected, unpaid committees at each rural 
center managed purchases smoothly, ex- 
penses were low, and special care was taken 
to prevent a bureaucratic organization from 
entrenching itself. The Board complied 
strictly with instructions to remain within 
the limits of a relief organization. A fund 
into which was paid the profits on exchange 
had been set up to cover the anticipated 
losses of 50,000,000 pesos but the North 
American drought held the cost of the first 
year’s operations down to 8,846,075 pesos 
while profits on exchange arising from grain 
exports alone during this period were 52,- 
000,000 pesos. 

This huge profit exposed the government 
in 1934-35 to continual agitation for a rais- 
ing of minimum prices but with world 
prices generally above basic prices the gov- 
ernment wisely refrained from getting back 
into the market. Instead, it proposed a 
sweeping reform of the grain trade. In re- 
sponse to the farmers’ insistence on the use 
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of the exchange fund for their benefit, it 
appropriated 50,000,000 pesos for the con- 
struction of grain elevators. In an attempt 
to correct the deficiencies of the marketing 
mechanism and to solve the problem of 
exploitation by the few powerful exporters 
a law was passed in September 1935 pro- 
viding for a Permanent Grain Commission 
with regulatory powers over every aspect 
of the grain trade. Strictly enforced the 
measure may result in reforms of wide 
scope. 

In December 1935 the Grain Board 
yielded to political pressure which it had 
successfully resisted in 1934-35 and raised 
minimum prices of wheat and linseed far 
above costs of production. This step has 
been criticized by many Argentines who 
fear it may lead to enlarged production al- 
though the possible losses this season are 
limited by the very short crop. The maize 
crop, however, is enormous and the guar- 
antee of high prices for maize might throw 
the government into a commercial adven- 
ture of unprecedented size. 


II 


Relief and reform were combined in the 
law of December 20, 1934 which created a 
Wine Board. The grape and wine industry 
produces largely for the domestic market 
and is the mainstay of the two provinces 
in which production is concentrated. Pre- 
cedent for the marketing control scheme 
was an unhappy one. In 1930 and 193i 
voluntary associations of producers were 
formed to raise prices by the removal of 
wine supplies from the market and by the 
destruction of grapes. The associations 
disbanded in 1932 when their failure was 
apparent to all members: grapes destroyed 
were paid for at such remunerative prices 
that there was no inducement to decrease 
output; production was stimulated in out- 
side zones which were not burdened with 
the cost of the experiment; prices were 
raised by the cost of the grapes destroyed 
and thus further checked consumption 
which is very elastic. In 1933 the prov- 
ince of Mendoza resorted to a similar 
scheme with equal lack of success. By the 
end of 1934 over three-fourths of the vine- 
yards were in default on loans and the na- 
tional government felt compelled to act. 
The Wine Board profited by the lessons of 
the earlier control authorities and was a 
success from the start. About 8,000,000 
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pesos were spent on grapes to be destroyed 
but the price paid was low enough to dis- 
courage production. Operating expenses 
were one-fourth those of the voluntary as- 
sociations of 1930-32. Prices rose partly 
because of the Board’s activities and partly 
in response to improved business condi- 
tions which increased consumption of wine. 
The reform work began with a law unify- 
ing taxes on wine so that regional differen- 
tials were eliminated, the burden of taxa- 
tion reduced, and increases prohibited for 
ten years. Then, in the face of strong ob- 
jection by the conservative press, the Board 
announced it would subsidize the destruc- 
tion of 15,000 hectares of vineyards, placed 
a prohibitive tax on new vineyards, and 
planned constant supervision over the ad- 
justment of supply to normal consumption. 

For the livestock industry the govern- 
ment subordinated the problem of relief to 
that of reform. The Roca-Runciman 
treaty checked further restriction of the 
British market; subsidies to exporters kept 
the meat extract factories working and 
made possible larger exports of beef to Ja- 
pan. The mortgage law of 1933 scaled 
down the farmers’ obligations and post- 
poned the payment of interest for six 
months and the repayment of principal for 
three years. Far more important, how- 
ever, was the law of October 7, 1933 which 
created a Meat Board with extraordinary 
powers of control over the meat trade. An 
investigation of the trust question (not yet 
completed) was launched. And in Octo- 
ber, 1934, the Meat Producers Corpora- 
tion was formed in which stockmen are 
shareholders in proportion to their con- 
tributions by the tax on livestock sales. 
This government-sponsored enterprise is 
intended ultimately to act as a check on pri- 
vate packers, to compete actively for cattle, 
and to provide a yardstick of the profitabil- 
ity of the industry. Its chief accomplish- 
ment thus far has been to bid up prices of 
steers for the domestic market until a buy- 
ers’ strike was organized in protest. 

Of interest to Americans is the Cotton 
Board. Revival of Argentine interest in 
cotton dates from the announcement of the 
American cotton control plan. The Cot- 
ton Board has wide powers and a large ap- 
propriation with which to work. Experi- 
ment stations to determine the most suit- 
able types of seed; supplying of uniform 
seed and instructions as to planting; spe- 
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cial credit facilities; colonization directed 
by the Board; establishment of cotton 
standards by foreign experts; extension of 
government railways in the cotton zone; 
compulsory transfer of thousands of unem- 
ployed men from Buenos Aires to the cot- 
ton fields to meet the labor shortage; all 
these measures attest to the decision of the 
government to foster this industry by every 
means at its command. 

The Dairy Board since April 1934 has 
been paying bonuses to milk producers to 
bring yields up to what is considered a prof- 
itable level. For a long-run aim the Board 
has the establishment of a better system 
of classification and inspection, and the 
improvement of quality for export. One 
reason for the decline in butter exports 
was the failure to keep pace with the im- 
provement in quality effected by competing 
countries. Among the less important indus- 
tries, the production of yerba mate has 
been placed under a control authority. 

Sugar is expected to be the next com- 
modity to be placed under a national board. 
In Argentina sugar is a high cost industry, 
traditionally the recipient of tariff protec- 
tion, and of great importance because the 
welfare of three provinces depends on it. 
The provincial governments have hereto- 
fore attempted to adjust production. In 
1928, in a plan to reduce excessive stocks, 
manufacturers agreed to limit themselves 
for three years to elaboration of not more 
than 70% of their 1926 output and to 
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export 20% of output. A considerable por- 
tion of the surplus was eliminated by the 
plan. Again in 1932 the province of Tucu- 
man sponsored a plan to stabilize prices. 
But the control of the market was so suc- 
cessful that violation of the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of trade was charged 
and the Supreme Court held the law un- 
constitutional. Producers have therefore 
turned to the national government. 


III 


In the past, Argentine producers pre- 
ferred to use their own judgment as to 
area and crops to be cultivated, to tolerate 
weaknesses in the marketing organization 
during prosperous times, and to reserve the 
right to agitate noisily for government help 
and protection against processors when 
prices dropped sharpiy. And for their part, 
pre-depression governments under the pre- 
vailing theory of the relation of govern- 
ment and industry, would have balked even 
at the relief measures of 1930-35 and 
certainly would have relied on nature and 
free competition to effect long-period ad- 
justments. Today the attitude of the gov- 
ernment has changed so that it is willing to 
participate actively in the production and 
marketing of agricultural commodities on 
the theory that adjustments by individual 
producers come so slowly and laboriously 
that recurring crises are a greater strain on 
public funds than permanent supervision. 














Radical Isms Fret Latin America 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


(Writer and Lecturer on Latin-American Affairs.) 


I 


S Latin America to be completely en- 

doctrinated with Communistic and So- 
cialistic beliefs? 

A century of government operated by 
favored groups and by professional soldiers 
backed by the army has left little place in 
the arrangement of things for the long- 
suffering peon. 

The wide gulf separating the upper class 
citizens from the lower has made democ- 
racy impossible and representative govern- 
ment out of the question. 

Further, fertile fields for the doctrines 
of Communism and Socialism have been 
left wide open, seemingly unguarded. 

Certain countries, it is true, have adopted 
measures to bridge the chasm between the 
favored and the unfavored classes: great 
landed-estates have been divided; rural ed- 
ucation has been widened; and up-to-date 
argicultural methods have been taught. 

But, on the whole, the chasm has re- 
mained broad, and those fields, which 
should have been planted with the princi- 
ples of codperative nationalism, have been 
ploughed and harrowed by gradually in- 
creasing numbers of Soviet and Socialist 
followers. 

How firm will be the roots of the seeds 
they have planted only time can determine. 

That the seeds have been sown is ac- 
knowledged, for today South American 
Governments have taken steps to deny 
citizenship the disciples of the more radi- 
cal ism, Communism. 


II 


What are the teachings that Latin Amer- 
ica would ban? What is Sovietism? 

Positive definitions are difficult to obtain. 

One explanation perhaps as reliable as 
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any is that Communism is the imposition 
of Socialism all at once and by violence. 
The basis for this society is social owner- 
ship of the means of production and ex- 
change. It has choked individualism; 
made itself a monopoly of monopolies; and 
centralized power into a dictatorship of 
machines and fanatics. 

What then is Socialism? 

Authorities who have watched its growth 
list it as: 

1. The abolition of the rights of private 
ownership in the means of production (nat- 
ural resources and capital) with retention 
of private property in articles of personal 
use. 

2. The administration of the means of 
production collectively by the State through 
a democratic political organization. 

3. The abolition of the wage system as 
it is at present constituted and the substi- 
tution of another scheme for the appor- 
tionment of income. 


Put it another way. 

Communism proposes common owner- 
ship of income. It advocates equality in 
the division of products of society. It 
takes the form of community or colony ex- 
periments. It decides where a person shall 
eat, what he shall be taught, what he shall 
read, and when, if ever, he shall travel. 
It does away with free speech, and such 
press as exists is the mouthpiece of dic- 
tatorship. It abolishes opposition parties, 
making an expression of the people on 
political issues impossible. 

Socalism would have mines, factories, 
railroads, telephones, telegraphs,  etc., 
owned by the Government, acting as the 
peoples’ agent. It would have individuals’ 
tools like a carpenter’s saw, a miner’s 
shovel, and the clothing worn by men, 
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women, and children, remain each person’s 
property. It would regiment an entire 
population into Government employees. It 
would avoid the common ownership of in- 
come. 

Isms of these two classes do not, some- 
how, seem to fit into the Latin-American 
picture frame. Little is there in Hispanic- 
American history to show that the ruling 
class have been interested in the distribu- 
tion of property. 

As for the masses, the peons of the lands 
and the workers in the cities, they never 
have possessed any amount of property. 
Their lives have been that of servitude. 
The idea of Government control of indus- 
tries and the division of wages can appeal 
only to the degree in which the advocates 
of the two isms instill their propaganda. 
The masses may fall for it, for they are 
the fertile field which the ruling class has 
left undeveloped. 

Magazine writers and newspaper corre- 
spondents have fallen unthinkingly into the 
habit of ascribing Communism and Social- 
ism as the cause for most Latin-American 
ills. There have been incidents traceable 
to this cause. But there is something far 
more reasonable: Latin America has been 
going through an economic readjustment 
mashing political and financial problems 
through a national sieve. 

However, let us see what has actually 
been discovered about the Communistic 
movement, particularly in South America. 


III 


In Santiago, Chile, word is given out 
that seven republics have begun conversa- 
tions on a common anti-Soviet program. 
The republics mentioned are Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Uruguay. 

Feeling is said to run high. 

The Chilean foreign minister, Sefor 
Luis Cabrera, is quoted as saying: “There 
is no reason to deny that several Latin- 
American nations are in close communica- 
tion on the Communist subject. Moscow- 
directed propaganda and seditious activity 
has forced us to act. There has been close 
relationship between Brazilian, Uruguayan, 
Paraguayan, and Chilean revolutions. I 
have plenty of documentary evidence in 
my possession.” 

A Uruguayan deputy, Sefior Angel Maria 
Cusano, quoted in a Montevideo news- 
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paper, offers even more important revela- 
tions. He is declared to have discovered 
that during the recent American Labor 
Conference at Santiago, Communist agents 
used the meeting to promote revolutionary 
plans. He is said to declare that he has 
a textual examination of the speeches de- 
livered by workers’ delegates showing that 
a secret Communistic congress had been 
convened marking an important change in 
the Third International policy in South 
America. He is quoted as saying that the 
congress agreed to abandon direct and in- 
dependent action and in the future would 
promote union with the most advanced 
part of the Left. 

So much for two governmental repre- 
sentatives. 

Note now the editorials of two leading 
newspapers. 

Says La Prensa, the foremost organ of 
Latin America, “The latest victims of Com- 
munism are the Governments of Asuncion 
(Paraguay) and Santiago (Chile). The 
Argentine Government should be vigilant 
for its hour may come.” 

Says El Mercurio, the oldest newspaper 
on the Continent and recognized as the 
personification of moderation and impar- 
tiality, “A vast and dark conspiracy is 
being unfolded at the present moment be- 
fore South American spectators, every one 
of whose Governments is being attacked. 
The conspiracy is directed and generously 
financed from Moscow.” 

Those are clear-cut statements. 

And there are others. 

It seems that the press in general has 
uttered warnings from time to time. Es- 
pecially has it approved the action taken 
by the Ecuadoran president who, when 
questioned by the Communist Party re- 
garding the legal status in Ecuador, ar- 
rested the leaders and issued a proclama- 
tion that Communism was beyond the pro- 
tection of the law. 

Brazilian newspapers had their say about 
Sovietism when early in December 1935 
the Brazilian Government crushed a re- 
volt believed to have been conceived by 
“Red” leaders. The point made at that 
time was that the overwhelming defeat 
handed to the rebels devitalized open activ- 
ities of the Soviet group in Brazil. 

Newspaper articles and quoted inter- 
views like the above place strong emphasis 
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on the Communistic movement in Latin 
America. 
But another viewpoint should not be 
overlooked. 
IV 


Charges that Soviet propaganda is be- 
hind each revolt is declared to be untrue. 
Instead, a new period of unrest, perhaps 
a revival of the 1930 revolutions, is said to 
be spreading across the Continent. Com- 
munistic activities have existed, but they 
have been over-exaggerated. Efforts to 
bridge the chasm between the upper and 
lower classes has proceeded too slowly. The 
masses are awakening to their rights. 

Revolution is accepted as the logical 
means to representative government and 
better social conditions. Revolutions are 
called conducive to a healthy situation since 
they signalize a renewal of the fight for 
popular government. 

John W. White, writing for the New 
York Times and living in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, makes the observation that the 
South American population lives by pas- 
toral and agricultural pursuits, and even 
in Russia the people who live by the same 
callings fought off Communism for ten 
years after it had been established in the 
industrial centers. He believes that no 
important Soviet organization exists on the 
Continent. 

If the observation is correct, then, of 
course, revolts may be laid to a growing 
demand for a new deal in Latin America. 
Revolutions may be necessary before the 
oligarchies of wealthy landowners are over- 
thrown. But are they merely the result of 
discontent? Are the Latin-American news- 
papers and Government officials biased as 
they discover Communism? 

Proofs of Communistic activities exist. 

Whether the activities shall increase 
would appear to be up to the Latin Ameri- 
can ruling class. They have the wealth 
and the power to hold Moscow’s prepa- 
ganda in check. 

But to get back to revolutions. 

They are much more real. 

A well-established custom has thrived 
for years among the Latin-American coun- 
tries. The individual who is elected presi- 
dent digs in; makes sure of the army’s sup- 
port; and then hangs onto his job as long 
as possible. There are exceptions, but a 
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casual survey of a few nations not far from 
the United States will convince the severest 
skeptic. 

Revolutions find a camping ground in 
such nations. Sooner or later people dis- 
cover that a representative government is 
their right under the laws of their Consti- 
tution. Some leader or leaders, and there 
are always plenty, relay word that the 
down-trodden masses can win their rights 
by overthrowing the president. Once in a 
while an uprising succeeds. More often the 
Government nips it in the bud. 

Latin-American Constitutions usually 
provide for the calling of a siege. The law 
decrees that it may be instituted “when- 
ever internal disorders or foreign invasion 
endanger the legal form of government or 
the authorities set up under it.” The law 
is convenient for the individual at the head 
of the nation and he promptly places the 
country under the military; adjourns Con- 
gress if it happens to be in session; and 
governs his people by presidential decrees. 

Censorship is forced upon the press so 
that public opinion may be kept in hand; 
it is forced upon foreign correspondents 
that they may not inform the world of 
what is going on; political opponents are 
rounded up, exiled, or put in jail; and word 
goes forth that “Communism is undermining 
the republic.” 

This artifice has been worked time and 
again, and, for a brief period, it holds loyal 
nationalists to the Government. Probably 
Communists are living in the country and 
probably they would lend a hand to the 
revolutionists were they given the oppor- 
tunity. But revolutionary leaders do not 
want them, for should the revolution be 
successful the wealth and power obtained 
would have to be divided, and that is the 
last thing that any anti-Government group 
desires. 

“Days go by, the scare about Commun- 
ism wears thin; unrest increases; street 
fights occur between the police and the peo- 
ple; bloodshed follows; the president 
crushes the revolt; and the people go back 
to their former life. Only when the army 
deserts the Government are revolutions suc- 
cessful.” 

Outbreaks, revolts, revolutions, or what- 
ever is their true name, in countries of the 
Caribbean, Central and South American 
regions, are only “movie picture episodes 
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to citizens of the north; but, to the south- 
erner they are real things: pieced together 
they mean a force slowly but surely push- 
ing dictatorial régimes back against the 
wall.”” That they are led by self-seeking 
politicians or by disgruntled army officers 
high in command does not detract from 
the seriousness of the peoples’ motive. 
Some day they may not be necessary: that 
day can come only after the chasm between 
the upper and lower classes has been 
bridged by an economic, educational, and 
political structure closed to no one. 
Meanwhile, what is Socialism doing? 


V 


Herbert Hoover, in his book “The Chal- 
lenge to Liberty,” says that “Socialists seek 
to obtain their objective by working 
through the established agencies of Gov- 
ernment, thus gradually pushing a nation 
into their path inch by inch.” 

Socialism, as explained, would compel 
collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction; but would permit private owner- 
ship of income. 

This collective ownership would, Mr. 
Hoover believes, be forced upon the people 
through peaceful methods. “They” (So- 
cialists) he says, “realize that any step 
taken by Government into ownership and 
operation, no matter how small a segment 
of industry, will be followed rapidly by 
other steps. For they know that, through 
the insatiable appetite of bureaucracy to 
enlarge itself, and the ability of Govern- 
ment to disorganize the adequate service of 
competing private enterprise, there will 
grow apparent justification for the spread 
of the Socialist system. . . . Owners of pri- 
vate enterprise, trying to compete with such 
tyranny in Government, will often become 
anxious to join in advocating Government 
purchase to protect their savings.” 

The soundness of Mr. Hoover’s conten- 
tion is illustrated by a recent suggestion of 
the Mexican president who on February 
18, 1936 urged that “company owners tired 
of the social struggle should turn their in- 
dustries over to the Government; this 
would be a patriotic act.” 

One can go farther back than February 
1936 for a suggestion that governmental 
operation of industries was necessary if peo- 
ples would prosper. 
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In 1932 a Socialistic program was out- 
lined to 


1. Provide a wide distribution of cul- 
tural benefits among the people through 
industrial profits. 

2. Provide a capitalistic system of en- 
larging accumulated savings earned under 
State ownership of business. 

3. Provide social justice by doing away 
with class barriers, 

4. Provide for complete Government 
ownership of industry. 


Socialistic plans four years ago were de- 
scribed as efforts toward social betterment: 
cultural and spiritual. They embraced the 
idea of increasing work, education, and 
wages. 

Theoretically, the plan was sound. But 
for all practical purposes it could not, nor 
can it today, be put across. The landed- 
artistocracy owners of great business enter- 
prises, and even presidents, are not ready 
to relinquish what they have gathered for 
themselves. 

Maybe the masses could be induced to 
support such a program; but the chance 
of their doing so is small, for the upper 
class will interfere as long as possible. 

Be that as it may, Socialistic reformers 
in 1932 propagandized a program for 


1. Elementary and higher schools, and 
those offering specialized courses. 

2. Division of large estates, thus pro- 
viding peons with lands to cultivate. 

3. Encouragement of native culture and 
folklore. 

4. Establishment of new industries, par- 
ticularly of the smaller type built for do- 
mestic markets. 


The program had merit, but it contained 
nothing substantially new. Most of the 
ideas were suggested after the Madero rev- 
olution in Mexico during 1910. 

The latter half of the program was not 
Socialistic at all: it was merely a social bet- 
terment idea, and is being put into practice 
today by numerous Latin-American re- 
publics. 

It was the first half of the program, really 
Socialistic, that lacked support and today 
cannot obtain the support to put it across. 
It is that part that insists upon Govern- 
ment ownership of industry. 

Socialists might be expected to abandon 
their proposition. Not they: cheerfully 
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data goes forth showing how their Party 
has “brought about eight-hour work days, 
six-day weeks, regulation of child and 
woman labor, special inheritance taxes for 
the advancement of popular education, 
compensation laws for labor, old age pen- 
sions, and retirement measures.” 

The claims are broad and give no credit 
to Nationalist, Republican, and Democratic 
parties, for the work they did in bringing 
about the reforms. 

It does not matter. 

The point is, the reforms were put into 
effect. 

VI 


Socialism and Communism! 

What shall be said in conclusion? 

Theories having to do with their designs 
were discussed long before the teachings of 
Karl Marx saw daylight. 

Communist colonies were founded upon 
the island of Lipra, near Sicily, in 500 B. C. 
Like doctrines were entertained in Rome 
during the second century. Germany ex- 
perimented with Communistic ideas in the 
fifteenth century. England studied them 
during the seventeenth century. The 
United States has, for years, been the play 
ground for more than one Communistic 
and Socialistic school of thought. 

Many things dealing with upsets have 
been attributed to these theories. 

In Latin America this is noticeably true. 

Socialism has run the gamut of misun- 
derstanding. What have appeared to be 
Socialistic laws regarding property have 
frequently been old ones brought to light: 
fundamental laws of the land. 

Communism has run the gamut of mis- 
understanding. Communal ownership of 
land is not a modern idea, in the sense that 
Marx originated it. The Latin-American 
Indians of the old days lived in just such 
fashion. 

Misunderstandings, however, have noth- 
ing to do with the future of these two isms. 

Can Socialism be adapted to Latin-Amer- 
ican republics? 

To a degree, yes, if it refrains from 
radicalism and brings the promised reforms 
to the masses. Politicians and wealthy 
land-owners are likely to oppose it to the 
extent it declares for Government control 
of business. 

Can Communism be adapted to Latin- 
American republics? 
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Probably not, at least for years to come. 
The economy that the Stalin doctrine 
teaches is possible only in nations or groups 
of nations largely self-contained. 

Soviet Russia is admitted to be a closely 
knit political organism with a population 
of 161,000,000 persons. The nation’s nat- 
ural resources make possible the produc- 
tion of practically everything required for 
national economy. Coal, iron, and lead, 
can be found in large quantities, and the 
same is true of forest products. 

Mexico and other Latin-American coun- 
tries would like to be self-contained. That, 
however, does not mean that they would 
adopt Communism. 

National self-sufficiency is not likely to 
be Latin America’s lot if the Committee on 
Inter-American Relations’ report is to be 
accepted. 

“No Latin-American nation,” declares 
this report, “is self-contained, even to a 
relative extent. Each nation depends 
largely upon foreign commerce, exports and 
imports. The future lies in an increase of 
international contracts, developments of 
resources and the gradual stimulation of a 
middle class, now being better educated in 
the fundamentals of modern business.” 

The report ought to be accurate, for its 
authors are specialists dealing in all phases 
of Latin-American conditions. 





’ 





VII 





As to the opinions of any committee 
their acceptance should be tempered with 
a general understanding of conditions in- 
fluencing the great Latin-American middle 
class. 

A compilation of data recently printed 
sums up about as follows. 

“In all Latin-American republics pro- 
fessional agitators and so-called intellec- ; 
tuals have contacts with Russia, and many 
have attended sessions of the Third Inter- 
national obtaining, unfortunately, the pat- 
ter of the creed.” 

Will the patter soak in? 

Mexicans are dimly aware of the gleri- 
ous, ancient traditions and have become 
embittered by a long line of incompetent 
rulers. The Cardenas Six-Year Plan is 
providing something new to think about. 

Panama, Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic are virtually under the domina- 
tion of the United States. 
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Brazil has two great cities, Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Sao Paulo, that compare favor- 
ably with the great northern cities where 
law and order predominate over Bolshevis- 
tic leanings, and where the Soviet doctrines 
are set aside for a more or less democratic 
form of government. 

Argentina, fairly prosperous and con- 
tented, has advanced farther economically 
than the other southern countries. 

Uruguay has severed relations with Rus- 
sia and the Third International has moved 
its headquarters elsewhere in Latin Amer- 
ica. 
Chile has the military in supreme com- 
mand. The nation is in for a long period 
of economic reconstruction. Leaders do 
not welcome advice from abroad, especially 
from Moscow. 

Paraguay and Bolivia are too small to 
be seriously considered where Communism 
is concerned. 

Peru faces the possibility of a surpris- 
ing upset at the national election this fall. 
Communism has probably gotten a toe- 
hold. Various political parties are at odds 
and the followers of Lenin are waiting their 
chance to elect a Communist president. 
Much depends upon the fairness of the 
election and whether or not the present 
chief executive decides to seek another 
term. 

Colombia is well governed and has the 
sense to realize the fact. 

Venezuela, rid of Gomez, has elected an 
army officer seemingly qualified to offer the 
people a fair measure of freedom. 

Ecuador is poor and while agents from 
Moscow have been actively at work they 
have made little progress. 

The Central American nations are busy 
with serious economic and educational 
problems, and, when not held ruthlessly in 
check by dictators, as in Guatemala and 
Honduras, are contented to go their own 
ways untroubled by outside radical in- 
fluences. 
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Such are the situations of the moment. 

The coming inter-American peace con- 
ference at Buenos Aires may help to clear 
the air of Communistic propaganda. The 
conference is to bid for inter-American co- 
Ordination. It will seek better trade rela- 
tions. It will try to pave the way for an 
all-American front against European isms. 

Inter-American codrdination is impossi- 
ble according to the ever alert Soviet. 

So be it! But bear one thought in mind. 

The best guarantee against the spread 
of Communism is the certainty that any 
national declaration by a southern republic 
for bolshevism would mean ostracism and 
closure of credit from the United States. 

The United States is at both ends of 
Latin America’s economic rainbow, Ar- 
gentina (preferring Great Britain) ex- 
cepted. 

Socialism! 

That is another story; especially any 
portion dealing with social reforms. Al- 
most every nation is doing something along 
that line. 

Logically, any movement to better liv- 
ing conditions has the right to succeed. 
But where the idea abolishes the rights of 
private ownership for State control people 
might be relinquishing more than they bar- 
gained for. Still, interestingly enough So- 
cialism could become a step toward self- 
government as Latin-Americans tire of mil- 
itary regimes. Indirectly, through State 
control the people would have a little say 
in governmental affairs, for the representa- 
tives they elect to legislative office would 
be acting for them. Later when the multi- 
tudinous lower caste had been taught to 
think for itself democracy, as the United 
States likes to think of it, might take con- 
trol. 

But this all for the future. 

Meanwhile, is Latin America to be com- 
pletely endoctrinated with the teachings 
of Communism and Socialism? 

What do the readers of World Affairs 
think? 
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Notes in Brief 














THe Monty or May was largely observed as 
Universal Goodwill Month, just as the eighteenth 
of May has long been dedicated to programs for 
international accord. This, of course, was ex- 
pected to do no more for peace than to create an 
atmosphere of desire to assist labors in the di- 
rection of a warless world. 

A Woritp Wipe CAmpPaicNn for peace, under the 
chairmanship of Viscount Cecil of England, has 
lately been announced. The movement has a 
four-point program: 

1. Restoration of the sanctity of international 
treaties. 

2. General disarmament, with the elimination 
of profit making from the manufacture of arma- 
ments. 

3. Recognition of League sanctions, even those 
of a military character, as a means of insuring col- 
lective security if conciliation fails. 

4. Recognition of the need of treaty revision, 
but only by peaceful means and after negotiations 
with the parties concerned. 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION BETWEEN New York 
and Moscow has been improved by an extension 
of the direct service between Moscow and London 
lately completed. Telephone conversations be- 
tween Moscow and London were, before this, 
made via Berlin. 

Mexico City AND CUERNAVACA, Mexico, will 
hold their eleventh seminar, July 9-20. Topics 
for study, as announced by the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, will be 
archeology, economics, education, arts and 
music. Another field of study is the broad one 
of inter-American relations. 

THe TuHirp Pan AMERICAN Conference of 
national directors of public health met in Wash- 
ington in April. 

A Po.titsH NATIONAL Ho.inay, observed each 
year, is May third, anniversary of the signing of 
the Constitution of 1791. Strangely enough the 
day is still celebrated though the constitution 
then drafted lasted only a few months. It is 
revered because it embodied the ideas of progres- 
sive leaders of that date, the yearning of the na- 
tion for the future, the desires which have been 
fulfilled in our own day through the restoration 
of Poland’s independence. It occupies in the 
national consciousness a position similar to that 
of the Magna Charta of England and the Dec- 
laration of Independence in the United States, 
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and all through the period of national suppres- 
sion it was hallowed in Polish thought as a sacred 
tradition and symbol of the progressive national 
spirit on which the nation based its hope of resur- 
rection. 

To FoLitow vp THE belief of President Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia that because the press is a form 
of public university journalists should be pre- 
pared by education and character, the Prague 
Free School of Political Science was established 
in 1918 with special courses for journalists. 
Though under the Ministry of Education the 
school really serves all Eastern Europe except 
Russia. The school has lately given up its own 
paper and has united with the largest journalists’ 
organization in Czechoslovakia to publish a re- 
view named “The Press and Politics.” 

STATESMEN OF CENTRAL Euro?e have found the 
gravity of their problems emphasized by Italy’s 
capture of Addis Ababa. Both the Balkan En- 
tente and the Little Entente held conferences 
lately in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. The effort in both 
has been the hasty adjustment of all disputes, to 
close up their ranks in face of the evident inabilty 
of the League of Nations to protect small member 
states against aggression. The Balkan Entente 
fears Italy more than ever. Bulgaria has been 
invited to join the Entente and, to facilitate 
solidarity, the conference offered to consider every 
legally presented demand for treaty revision. 

Tue Little ENTENTE at its recent conference 
was confronted with problems incident to threats 
from Germany and the Hapsburgs. Its members 
would not object to any form of government for 
Austria or Hungary, even a monarchy, so long as 
the Hapsburgs are not returned to power. In 
spite of the anxieties of the states forming the 
Ententes they feel that the situation in both com- 
pels immediate adjustment of differences and every 
possible step toward unity. 

AN INTERNATIONAL ConGrREsS of Musical Edu- 
cation was held in Prague in April to which the 
United States sent delegates. Among them was 
Madame Olga Samaroff Stokowski, founder of 
the Layman’s Music Courses in New York City. 

Tue First INTER-BALKAN conference for the 
protection of children was held in April, in Athens, 
Greece. The United States was represented by a 
delegate. The Save the Children Fund, situated 
in Geneva, sponsored the congress. 

Miss KATHERINE LENrROOT, Chief oi the United 
States Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, was designated as the American member 
of the Advisory Commission of the League of 
Nations for the Protection and Welfare of Chil- 
dren and Young People. Government members 
of the Advisory Commission met in Paris in April, 
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and the regular meeting of the Commission was 
convened in Geneva later in the month. 

“THe ATTAINMENT AND MAINTENANCE of World 
Peace” was the general topic of the April meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. Delegates from the 
American Peace Society were William P. Gest 
and Thomas Rayburn White of Philadelphia. 

A Wortp “Two-Way TrabeE Farr” is announced 
to be held in New York City, November 23- 
December 5, 1936. Products from all the world 
will be on display, helpful for business, and edu- 
cational to all, showing graphically the sources of 
supply for many of our familiar articles of daily 
use. 

REGISTRARS IN GERMANY have been instructed 
by the Minister of the Interior to present a copy 
of Herr Hitler’s “My Battle” to all newly-married 
couples, Jews only excepted. The cost is to be 
borne by the municipalities. 

THe Mariensurc, ancient castle on the East 
Prussian-Polish frontier and once upon a time the 
headquarters of Teutonic knights, conquerors of 
the Baltic East, is being converted into a head- 
quarters of the “National Socialist Order” of Ger- 
many. It is to become a sort of finishing school 
for the graduates of the three “castles” or train- 
ing schools, for future National Socialist leaders, 
which were dedicated in April by Chancellor Hit- 
ler. After completing a year in each castle the 
student rulers will spend another half year at 
The Marienburg. 

Tue TurkIsH GOVERNMENT, taking a long-ex- 
pected step, asked signatories of the Lausanne 
Treaty on April 10th to amend clauses of the 
Straits convention to allow her to refortify the 
Dardanelles. On the 17th, while European govern- 
ments were still studying the note, Turkish troops, 
following the example of Nazi Germany in the 
Rhineland, are reported to have occupied the 
Dardanelles demilitarized zones, without waiting 
for European consent. There seems, however, to 
be little objection to the Turkish request. 

One By-Propuct OF THE pressure of sanctions 
on Italy is reported to be the letting up of meas- 
ures in Italy prohibiting the capture and killing 
of singing birds. Dr. Heinrich Lumpe, of Bo- 
hemia, internationally known for his efforts in 
protecting the birds, called “Father of the Euro- 
pean bird world”, had persuaded Mussolini some 
years ago to prevent the destruction of song 
birds. 

THe Drrectrors oF THE Suez Canal Company 
announced, April 20, the signature of an agree- 
ment between the company and the Egyptian 
Government as a result of which two Egyptians 
will be invited to join the board. The agreement 
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also provides for the gradual introduction of 
Egyptian nationals into the company’s Egyptian 
offices. A proposal for the reduction of the canal 
dues was to be submitted to the board at the 
meeting on May 18. 

On THE DeatH oF Kino Fvap of Egypt, in 
April, his son Prince Farouk, a student at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, England, 
succeeded to the throne. According to Egyptian 
law the Prince cannot actually assume the reign 
till his majority—18 years—which he will at- 
tain in August 1937. Until then Royal powers 
will be exercised by a Council of three Regents 
chosen from Princes and Ministers. The Prince 
is reported to be tall and good-looking, of fine 
health and physique, tactful and with pleasant 
manners. 

A TYPICALLY VIENNESE CEREMONY took place 
in the Domgasse, one of the narrowest and 
quaintest of the old world alleys of the inner city, 
this spring. It was one hundred and fifty years 
ago that Mozart finished, at number 5, Domgasse, 
the score of The Marriage of Figaro, so the quiet 
old cobbled lane was flooded with light one eve- 
ning while the Vienna Symphony Orchestra and 
the famous Mdnnergesangverein (male choir) 
serenaded the composer’s memory. The music 
was relayed to America by wireless. 

THE UNIFICATION OF Japanese foreign policy 
was advanced when the Cabinet approved an 
informal weekly conference on foreign affairs 
between the Foreign, War and Navy ministers. 
The public regards the attempt as desirable in it- 
self to harmonize the departments, especially on 
the China Policy, but few doubt that the army 
will have the predominant influence. 

OF THE APPROXIMATELY 80,000 non-Aryan ref- 
ugees from Germany, some 12,000 to 14,000 are 
reported not to be Jewish in faith; most of 
these in fact are Christian. Jewish communities 
will probably not be able to help much in the 
care of these Christian Jews. Therefore the 
High Commissioner, appointed by the League, 
is striving to get funds to help many of them 
overseas, where in South America or elsewhere 
opportunities may be found for them to build 
up their lives anew. 

An Economic Report From the Pan Ameri- 
can Union notes an upward trend in commerce 
in the latter part of 1935 for about half the 
Latin American countries. This is attributed to 
a sharp increase in world coffee consumption, al- 
though there were other increases in foreign trade 
with South America. 

Mickey Mouse, CREATION OF THE American 
Walt Disney, was for two days the subject of 
a legal argument before the Federal Trade Marks 
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Commission of Australia. The question was 
whether the name might be used by an Aus- 
tralian manufacturer of radio sets. Mr. Disney’s 
attorney contended that Mickey is “almost a liv- 
ing personality”, even receiving fan mail. The 
defendant’s counsel urged that Mr. Disney was 
confusing trade mark rights with copyright. He 
also made scornful allusions to the arguments of 
the opposing attorney as a sort of “Silly Sym- 
phony.” So far no one has suggested that the 
Mickey Mouse case be taken to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice! 

A TrapeE AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE, which had 
been in negotiation for many months, was signed 
on May 6. It is the thirteenth to be signed under 
the Trade Agreement Act of Congress of June 
13, 1934, and the fifth such agreement with a 
European country. It is the first to regulate com- 
mercial relations with France for many years. 
This agreement, which comes into force June 15, 
1936, and will continue till July 1, 1937, and in- 
definitely thereafter, subject to termination by 
either country, with six months notice, will pro- 
vide improved opportunities for the expansion of 
trade in products of special interest to each coun- 
try, and will enable the commercial interests con- 
cerned to develop these opportunities without fear 
of the sudden and unforeseen changes to which 
they are exposed in the absence of such an 
Agreement. 

A “Peace InstituTE” For College and uni- 
versity students will be held in Oberlin, Ohio, 
June 12-June 25, this summer, under the joint 
sponsorship of nine Ohio Universities and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
The Political, Social and Economic causes and 
consequences of war will be analysed by Profes- 
sors Jaszi and Wooster of Oberlin and Quincy 
Wright of Chicago University. 

Tue NATIONAL CONFERENCE of Jews and Chris- 
tians are replacing the Williamstown conference 
on Human Relations of last summer, with five 
summer institutes in various parts of the coun- 
try. Such were held in El Paso and Los Angeles 
in April and May for the Southwest; in Blue 
Ridge, North Carolina, an institute is scheduled 
for June; Estes Park, Colorado, will be used for 
the Rocky Mountain region; the New England 
Institute will be housed by the Hotchkiss School 
at Lakeville, Conn.; and the Lawrence College 
campus in the Wisconsin lake country will be the 
scene of the midwest conference. 

THe AMERICAN Rep Cross Reports that sym- 
pathy and contributions for relief of American 
flood sufferers this spring began coming from our 
insular possessions and foreign countries at once. 
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Hawaii, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico sent 
contributions immediately. Canada, Bermuda 
and Cuba were prompt with aid, and from all 
over the globe came offers of assistance. 

WitTH AN ANALYTICAL sense of the fitness of 
things a correspondent of the London Times, May 
6, inquires: “If the Abyssinians have paid their 
subscription to the League of Nations might they 
not at least have their money back?” 

“Tue War ts Not Yet Over, and the Italians 
are faced with the most appalling difficulties as 
they get farther from their base. . . . It will be 
months, if not years, before they can reduce their 
forces in Abyssinia.” Thus spoke Earl Stanhope, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Foreign 
Office, before the House of Lords, April 29, 1936. 
Absit invidia, surely. Six days later the Italian 
forces entered Addis Ababa and the Duce an- 
nounced the end of the war. 

Dr. James A. ROBERTSON, recently appointed 
Archivist for the State of Maryland, was awarded 
on April 26 by the Instituto de las Espanas of 
Florida the Cervantes Gold Medal “for having 
made Spanish Florida better known than any 
other person.” Dr. Robertson will continue as 
a collaborator in the Latin American section of 
World Affairs. 

Dr. Git-Borces, WHo Has BEEN since 1924 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, has 
accepted his appointment as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Venezuela. He retains his place among 
the Collaborators in the Latin American depart- 
ment of World Affairs. 

Mr. Victor CLarK, Wuo for years has been 
Consultant in Economics in the Library of Con- 
gress, has lately been appointed Economic Ad- 
visor to the Philippine government. Mr. Clark is 
also a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
American Peace Society. 

ArTreR More THAN a month and a half of 
guerilla warfare by Arabs against Jews and Brit- 
ish government forces in Palestine observers in 
this mandated country report the operations as 
becoming a major, well-organized _ rebellion. 
Britain suspects Italian influence is behind the out- 
break. 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE program which was 
unanimously voted by the National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion at its meeting 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, May 4-5, began with 
the words,— 

“Permanent Peace is the ultimate objective. The 
only possible ground for argument is how can 
it best be maintained. 

The whole subject can be no better outlined 
than in the words of Dr. Arthur Deerin Call in 
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his article in the March issue of World Affairs, 
entitled Jf George Washington Were With Us 
Today. 

The résumé of the article, that paragraph pre- 
ceding the conclusion, was then quoted in full as 
the view also of the Legion. 
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Peace orn War, THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE, 1636- 
1936. By Merle Curti. Pp. 358 and index. 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1936. Price $3. 


This book distinctly surpasses Professor Curti’s 
previous volumes built up from his scholarly re- 
searches in the early peace movement. While he 
has in this study of larger scope necessarily con- 
densed very much, he has nevertheless omitted 
few important factors in the complete outline. 
Strong men are given due recognition particu- 
larly in the earlier years of the organized move- 
ment. Among them are Worcester, Dodge, Ladd, 
Burritt, and Beckwith; and also Miles who 
miraculously effected the organization, and that 
on European soil, of the Internatonal Law Asso- 
ciation. 

Approximately half the book is taken up with 
the movement before 1900. The latter half gives 
a surprisingly well-balanced account of the more 
or less confused course of events in peace efforts 
since 1900. Though choice of material and gen- 
eral tenor of the account leads the reader to 
sense that Mr. Curti looks on from a position 
which bears somewhat to the left, the evident in- 
tention all through has been to be factual and fair. 

The book shows the essential dignity and sig- 
nificance to the world of the American peace 
movement. One sees that it is, as the late Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard once said, one of the five 
great American contributions to civilization. 

A point to be noted in passing is the scant 
attention the author gives to the framing of the 
League of Nations, though he does indicate that it 
is quite comparable to the policies of the League 
to Enforce Peace which preceded it. He does 
not say that they were both the outgrowth of 
war psychology, or that their common fallacy of 
peace through force may very well be the reason 
for the weakness of the League of Nations. Then, 
too, we have searched in vain for any evidence 
that Professor Curti recognizes the importance of 
the newer approach to the peace objective, 
though he does mention certain uses of it by 
organizations. Mr. Leonard Doob, in his recent 
book on Propaganda, says truly, “to fight war 
itself is not the efficient way to try to abolish 
war.” Many other ways must be studied, —inter- 
national commerce and competition, regulation 
of courts, laws, treatment of minorities, popula- 
tion problems, just demands of free peoples,— 
all must be looked into before methods of peace- 
ful intercourse can successfully be devised. As 
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President Wilkins of Oberlin College said in effect 
some time ago, it might be better to stop talking 
about peace and to study the facts; to get and 
circulate accurate information about the things 
going on in the world, about the aspirations, 
needs and problems of the nations. Such a 
search for truth and the publication of it is the 
new technique of the AMERICAN PEACE SociEety’s 
magazine, World Affairs. Surely here is a phase of 
development which will have to be taken into 
account in the next study of the modern peace 
movement, from whatever hand that volume may 
come. 


Sizas Crockett, By Mary Ellen Chase, Pp. 404. 
Macmillan, New York, 1935. Price $2.50. 


Because the whole Atlantic seaboard, espe- 
cially the New England coast, was sending out 
sailing ships a century and a half ago to ports 
all over the world the people in the coastal villages 
of America had often a cosmopolitan knowledge 
far in advance of most other rural communities. 
In New England the clipper ships were built and 
commanded by men who were mostly of pure 
English blood, whose calling developed initiative, 
daring and disciplined common-sense. They ex- 
pected and received respect and deference at home 
and abroad. They and their families constituted 
the culture and aristocracy of the region. 

William Ladd, the vigorous, far-visioned and 
confident founder of the American Peace Society, 
it may be noted, came of just such stock as the 
Crocketts in Miss Chase’s book. Son of a ship- 
owner, Ladd commanded his own sailing vessel— 
largest of its kind—in his young manhood up to 
the War of 1812. He knew his own country, but 
he knew other lands as well. He, too, was a prod- 
uct of the New England sailing ship era. 

This novel of four generations of Crocketts is 
one of character and setting. It begins when the 
Maine yards and docks were alive with sound of 
hammer and saw, when ships bound for the an- 
tipodes departed and returned with bustle and 
excitement. Years passed and steam gradually 
supplants sail, fortunes of builders and captains 
diminish, but the arrival of stalwart sons does 
not fail. The book closes in 1933, in the midst 
of the current depression, when the sweetheart of 
the latest Crockett, looking into his eyes, sees the 
inherited poise and confidence of his race, “the 
everlasting triumph over time and chance.” 

Such a story, surely, has far wider meaning 
than the mere continuity of one New England 
family. It has vitalizing implications for the 
future of this land and of the world. 


NEvuTRALITY, Its History, ECONOMICS AND Law, 
Volume II; the Napoleonic period. By W. 
Allison Phillips and Arthur H. Reede. Pp. 326 
and index. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1936. Price $3.75. 


VotumME III, THe Wortp War Periop. By Edgar 
G. Turlington. Pp. 255 and index. Columbia 
University Press, 1936. Price, $3.75. 


These two volumes follow that by Phillip C. 
Jessup on Origins, reviewed in the March World 
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Affairs. There are four volumes planned to cover 
the historical backgrounds of neutrality and the 
economic and legal factors which have turned its 
development one way or the other. Volume I car- 
ried the study to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

In Part 1 of Volume II Professor Phillips of 
the University of Dublin pursues the theme 
through the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
of France, with special attention to the relation 
of the United States with those wars. In Part 2, 
Mr. Reede, instructor in economics in Penn State 
College, makes an estimate, based on economics, 
of the effects of those conflicts in France upon 
neutral nations. His conclusions are that war- 
time changes in direction of trade were, for the 
most part, transitory, surely without permanent 
benefit to neutral states. 

In Volume III Mr. Edgar Turlington, for- 
mer official of the Department of State, uses the 
diplomatic and legal data at his command to at- 
tempt a sound judgment on the best future policy 
of the United States as to neutrality. He gives 
particular attention to the consequences of bel- 
ligerent interference, German and allied, with 
neutral rights, during the world war, and shows 
the fallacy of several widely accepted conclusions. 

At a time when the United States seems obliged 
to reconsider her traditional attitudes as a neutral, 
these books, when completed by the synthesis to 
come in Volume IV, will make an invaluable 
basis of study. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND Europe, 1815-1823. By 
Edward Howland Tatum, Jr. Pp. 304 and in- 
dex. University of California Press, 1936. 
Price, $3. 


With the new orientation of American states, 
all facts in their history become more interesting. 
Mr. Tatum here takes exception to the usual as- 
sumptions that back of the Monroe Doctrine 
was fear of the Holy Alliance and of Russian at- 
tack. Approaching the matter from the American 
point of view, he goes over the background of 
the Doctrine and gives many lively quotations 
from contemporary political journals. There is 
an excellent chapter on John Quincy Adams, the 
nationalist. Adams’ objection to the early peace 
societies as dangerous to national defense is 
amusingly narrated with quotations from several 
letters. Somehow we had never associated Noah 
Worcester and his letter to the Czar about the 
Holy Alliance with the background of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE RULE oF Law, 
1918-1935. By Alfred Zimmern. Pp. 513 and 
index. Macmillan, New York, 1936. Price, $4. 


Those who have heard at Geneva or elsewhere 
the clear and vivid style of Mr. Zimmern will find 
most readable this fresh analysis of the League. 
He speaks of its development, its elements and 
manner of work, adding a hitherto unpublished 
document from the British Foreign Office. After 
the development of the idea in Britain, the chap- 
ter on its growth in the mind of President Wilson 
is particularly entertaining as told by a British 
commentator. 
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THe AMERICAN Way. Newton Diehl Baker, Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes and Roger William Strauss, 
editors. Pp. 160 and index. Willett, Clark, 
New York, 1936. Price, $1.25. 


This little book embodies three complete ad- 
dresses and the chief portions of others given at 
the Williamstown Institute of Human Relations in 
the summer of 1935. The question asked there 
was how may Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
people live together and work together for justice 
and good will. The answers are given in many 
fields of human interest. All together they con- 
stitute an analysis of the American way of life. 
Civilized social living in our democracy will be 
much furthered if this book is widely and sym- 
pathetically read. 


THE CARIBBEAN SINCE 1900. By Chester Lloyd 
Jones. Pp. 497 and index. Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1936. Price, $5. 


If the civilization around the Mediterranean 
Sea still presents world problems, it is also true 
that the Caribbean in this hemisphere furnishes 
possibilities in development and commerce upon 
which hang many political results. Professor 
Jones, a specialist in commerce and _ political 
science, is particularly fitted to deal with this 
area, where commerce seems to be the basis of all 
social and political development, and of that co- 
operation, which is now, happily, growing among 
American states. The book gives an objective es- 
timate of the major developments in the Caribbean 
region. The countries are studied one by one, and 
a chapter of a general nature completes the sur- 
vey. An excellent end-paper map in color, a 
bibliography, and foot-note references increase 
the pleasure of a reader who really wants to know 
about this part of the hemisphere. 


Tue Soviet UNION AND Wortp ProsieMs, Sam- 
uel N. Harper, editor. Pp. 180, appendices and 
index. University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
Price, $2.50. 


These lectures, delivered at Chicago Univer- 
sity in 1935, deal with questions very vital to 
the future of Europe, Asia and to America as 
well. War clouds are hovering over various 
points of the horizon. How do the winds blow 
in Soviet Russia? Is there threat to world peace 
there? 

The first lecture, delivered by the Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States, former Ambassador 
to Japan, Mr. Troyanovsky, urges friendliness, 
contacts and cooperation—in other words, neigh- 
borliness. His exposition of the Soviet foreign 
policy comes from an obvious authority, but of 
course diplomacy would dictate no other kind of 
language than that of cooperation. 

Other lectures by other speakers cover geo- 
graphical tendencies, the Soviet nationality prob- 
lem, commercial relations, and, most important of 
all to us, the peace policy of the Soviet Union. 
This last is by Malbone W. Graham of the Uni- 
versity of California. Whether or not well 
founded, his conclusion is that now, having in 
two decades swung a full circle, the Soviet 
regime has reached the realistic ground of the 
peaceful coexistence of capitalist and commu- 
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nist states for an indefinite period; of inter- 
governmental consultations and compacts and of 
an avowed policy of neighborliness with all like- 
minded peoples, whether bourgeois or proletarian. 
His lecture is fully annotated. Public documents, 
records, graphs and maps make up the book’s 


appendix. 


Tue TURKISH TRANSFORMATION, by Henry Elisha 
Allen. Pp. 243 and index. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. Price, $2.50. 


Turkey, with its fourteen million people, is 
going through an astounding social and religious 
transformation. Under Kemal Ataturk changes 
the most fundamental have been and are tak- 
ing place. The Koran is no longer regarded as 
the ultimate source of all legislation. Far reach- 
ing consequences, says Dr. Allen, are bound to 
follow this separation of religion and _ politics. 
He undertakes to follow the progress of these 
changes in Turkey, her rush to westernize and 
the new spirit which infuses her new social in- 
stitutions. 

The book is enriched, as a result of some nine 
years’ study, with translations of various Turk- 
ish opinions about themselves. Not least of its 
attractions is the end-paper map, giving the 
new names of old places and the outlines of 
the other Mediterranean countries east of Italy. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THE 
Unitep States Participates, by Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier. Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, 1935. Price, $2.50. 


Governments today cooperate in many ways. 
Quite apart, however, from diplomatic and con- 
sular services, and from participation in special 
congresses and commissions, is the contribution 
and other help rendered by the United States gov- 
ernment to permanent organizations. This vol- 
ume lists and describes all the organizations of 
this sort to which the United States was a con- 
tributor at the end of 1934. 

This history and methods of work of these or- 
ganizations, twenty-nine in number, are interest- 
ing reading. Among them are to be found the 
Universal Postal Union, the Central Bureau of 
the Map of the World, the Pan American Union, 
the Interparliamentary Union, International Labor 
Organization and others. The book is pre- 
eminently an accurate reference text. 


British Poticy Towarp Morocco IN THE AGE 
OF PALMERSTON (1830-1865), by Francis Rose- 
bro Flournoy. Pp. 280 and index. Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore, 1935. Price, $2.75. 


The process by which the influence of Euro- 
pean peoples has spread into other continents is 
now recognized as a phenomenon most important 
to the interpretation of history. In order to un- 
derstand the march of events this book fills in an 
unfamiliar period. It places Britain’s Moroccan 
policy of the mid-nineteenth century in the gen- 
eral pattern of her larger foreign policy. It ap- 
praises the advantages and disadvantages of sim- 
ilar practices in connection with other regions 
where the people are “backward,” at least in eco- 
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nomic and political development. It touches upon 
similar enterprises by other powers. 

The British policy in the case of Morocco 
previous to French control, the author thinks, did 
at least protect Morocco from the “tawdry vio- 
lence of nineteenth century imperialism” until 
both Britain and France had learned the wisdom 
of respecting the cultural interests of native peo- 
ples under their sway. 


PROPAGANDA; Its PsyCHOLOGY AND TECHNIQUE. 
By Leonard W. Doob. Pp. 417 and index. 
Henry Holt Co., New York, 1935. Price, $3. 


Propaganda is, of course, no new thing. In 
fact, in a democracy some method of influencing 
other persons to one’s own point of view is inevit- 
able. The Federalist, a series of pamphlets dis- 
cussing the proposed American constitution, the 
articles written by Hamilton, Madison and others, 
was one of the outstanding and earliest American 
efforts to organize public opinion. Of late the 
organization of many pressure groups, plus the 
radio, has made the subject one of major public 
concern. 

The author of this book, a psychologist, has 
made an interesting analysis of the “Principles of 
Propaganda,” which are printed all together as 
an appendix. By objective examples he _illus- 
trates such things as motivation, attitudes, sweep 
and vehicles of propaganda. The final chapter, 
“Which Propaganda?” will perhaps clarify for 
many their own proper reaction, whether to re- 
ject indoctrination, to filter out nonsense, or to 
endorse wholeheartedly some of the various ap- 
peals. 


Sawpust Carsar. By George Seldes. Pp. 447 
and index. Harpers, New York, 1935. Price, $3. 


In his usual vitriolic style Mr. Seldes attacks 
the fabric of what he calls the Mussolini myth. 
He digs into the Duce’s history and draws into 
the light every inconsistency and every fault to 
be found in the record. These he wishes to pre- 
serve lest through false worship of Fascism Amer- 
ica move further into the clutch of some future 
Duce or Fuehrer. 

We are irritated by Mr. Seldes’ style. We do 
not agree that America is likely to yield to a 
dictator, and we think Mussolini’s role of Caesar 
is far from a sawdust-stuffed figure. Yet the 
book, with its documentation, its thoroughgoing 
search for rapidly disappearing data, and, let us 
admit, its vigor of conviction, is stimulating read- 
ing, provocative and worth considering. 


Wuy Democracy? By Jay William Hudson. 
Pp. 238 and index. Appleton-Century & Co., 
New York, 1936. Price, $2. 


In these days of conflicting political theories— 
Communism, Fascism, and all between—a fresh 
appraisal of democracy comes like a shower in a 
dry land. This book definitely sets out to treat 
democracy from the ethical rather than the polit- 
ical or economic standpoint. Professor Hudson 
writes with fervor, hope and intelligence, closing 
his book with a Creed which summarizes the in- 
spiring beliefs he has been discussing. 
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Recent Books on Latin America 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


CRUSADERS OF THE JUNGLE. By J. Fred Rippy 
and Jean Thomas Nelson. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1936. p. X. 
401. Illus. $3.50. 


THE SPANISH Missions IN GeorciA. By John 
Tate Lanning. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1935. p. XVI, 321. 
Illus. $4.00. 


Tue DoMmINICAN MIsSION FRONTIER OF LOWER 
Catrrornia. By Peveril Meigs, 3rd. The Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, 1935. p. 
VI, 231. Illus. $2.50. 


The conquest of America was as much spir- 
itual as physical, and the religious crusading 
spirit engendered during the Christian recon- 
quest of the Iberian Peninsula was continued in 
America in the religious conquest of that con- 
tinent. 

No book in English has better shown this truth 
than the first listed here. It surveys in sweeping 
lines the several mission centers in colonial South 
America (excellently located on a map), the origin 
of these missions, the hardships of the missionaries, 
and the life and civilization of the Indians within 
each district. Many pertinent quotations are 
given and the innumerable illustrations by Willis 
Physioc are admirably suited to the text. 

Professor Lanning’s volume treats a narrower 
field with considerable intensity and is the first 
complete account of the Spanish missions in 
Georgia before the arrival of the English. Many 
readers will doubtless be surprised to learn that 
these missions were greater in number than the 
more famed and better advertised California mis- 
sions. In the out-of-the-way frontier province 
of Georgia the Franciscans and the Jesuits labored 
for their faith and for their King. Eventually 
with the arrival of Oglethorpe the area became 
an international chessboard and the missionaries 
and their Indian neophytes receded into Spanish 
Florida. The story is well documented, interest- 
ing, and well told. The notes, bibliography, and 
index are satisfactory. The illustrations by Willis 
Physioc are, as in the previous volume, excellent. 

The third work, like the second, treats a special 
field and deals exclusively with the Dominicans. 
Unlike the two previous volumes it is illustrated 
by photographs of mission sites and it contains 
many maps of mission localities together with 
statistical charts and tables and an excellent bib- 
liography and index. The book is more tech- 
nical than the two previous treatises, and will 
not have as wide a popular appeal. These three 
works admirably supplement such recent studies 
in English as Braden, Religious Aspects of the 
Conquest of Mexico (1930); O’Daniel, Domini- 
cans in Early Florida (1930); Lockwood, Story 
of the Spanish Missions of the Middle South- 
west (1934); Hanke, The First Social Experi- 
ments in America (1935); and various biographies 
of missionaries. 
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THE Mexican CLarms COMMISSIONS 1923-1934. 
A Study in the Law and Procedure of Interna- 
tional Tribunals. By A. H. Feller. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1935. p. XXIV, 
572. $7.00. 


The author of this volume was once professor 
of International Law in the Harvard Law School 
and he is now Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States. The book is a con- 
tribution in the field of International Law so far 
as the treatment of international claims commis- 
sions is concerned, and it is a historical and 
scholarly treatment of the claims against the Mex- 
ican Government of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain, and Belgium. It 
is also a brief history of the relations of Mexico 
with each of these countries during the first cen- 
tury of Mexican independence. It may well be 
considered definitive in its findings. 


THe MOovEMENT FOR THE ACQUISITION OF ALL 
Mexico, 1846-1848. By John Douglas Pitts 
Fuller. The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1936. p. 174. $1.50. 


This is a study of the rise, decline, and dis- 
appearance of the national feeling to absorb a 
neighboring state with which we were at war, an 
analysis of the first phase of what was first called 
“Manifest Destiny” and which in later times 
came to be known as “Imperialism.” The author 
has sampled many sources of information and has 
given an illuminating cross section of American 
thought during the years of the Mexican War. 
He has shown that expansion ideas were common 
before the war, and that the movement to absorb 
Mexico did not find its origins in the war itself. 
He shows that the chief advocates of expansion 
were found in the north and in the west rather 
than among the slave holders of the south, as 
many have believed. The book is well docu- 
mented and is a valuable contribution to this 
phase of the general field of American diplomacy. 


CHILE: LANp anv Society. By George McCutchen 
McBride. American Geographical Society, New 
York, 1936. p. XXII, 408. Illus. 


This volume is Number XIX in the Research 
Series of the American Geographical Society, and 
like the author’s Land Systems of Mexico is a 
thoroughly sound, scholarly, and detailed treat- 
ment. Moreover, it is the only work in any 
language which adequately treats the relation- 
ships of Chile’s land and her people and the 
“unique agrarian society” which sprang up in 
early colonial days. As the author puts it: 
“Here has existed a New World country with a 
social organization of old Spain, a twentieth cen- 
tury people still preserving a feudal system.” It 
is an analysis of this condition that makes the 
work so valuable. The book is historical in 
perspective, it contains innumerable helpful maps, 
charts, and tables, and many interesting illustra- 
tions and photographs. There is an extensive 
bibliography and a satisfactory index. No stu- 
dent of Chilean affairs can afford to overlook this 
important contribution. 














American Peace Society 


One-Hundred-Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Directors 


REPORTS AND ELECTION OF 
OFFICERS 


HE One-hundred-eighth Annual Meet- 

ing of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Building, Washington, D. C., Satur- 
day, May 23, 1936, at 3 P.M., President 
Esch presiding. 

It was voted that the Minutes of the One- 
hundred-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society be approved. 

Letters from many of the officers of the 
Society unable to attend, not a few setting 
forth their views of the work of the So- 
ciety, were read. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The Treasurer in his report called atten- 
tion to the Permanent Peace Fund as fol- 
lows: 


“American Peace Society: 

“T enclose herewith the report of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Peace Fund to your Society and 
also check for $2,032.43 as shown by the report, 
as voted by the Trustees this day.” 


May 20, 1936. 
To the American Peace Society: 
The Treasurer of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Peace Fund submits the follow- 


ing annual report for the period May 1, 
1935, to May 1, 1936: 


Gross income received by the Trustees 
from real estate, bonds, stocks and all 
other investments ............. $5,890.83 
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Gross expenses paid for repairs and taxes 
on real estate, water rates, salary of 
bookkeeper and agents, telephone, office 
rent, supplies, stationery, safe deposit 
box, insurance, services of trustees at- 
tending meetings, including amount 
withheld for expenses on property... . .$2,558.40 


Net income for year available .. $3,332.43 
Remitted to the American Peace Society 
during year as follows: 


Ss ar . . .$500.00 
Nov. 1, 1935........ rT. 
gt SS ee: 400.00 1,300.00 
Check herewith to balance .... .$2,032.43 
Tuomas H. Russet, 
Treasurer. 


It was voted that the report of the Treas- 
urer of the American Peace Society be ac- 
cepted, approved and filed. 


Report of the President 
John J. Esch 


GENTLEMEN: 

This is the One-hundred-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society. During the fiscal 
year closing on April 30 the Society has 
suffered discouragements due entirely to 
the lack of funds. We entered the present 
fiscal year with a deficit of $5,040.26, com- 
pared with a deficit the year before of 
$2,890.20; an excess of deficit this year 
over the deficit last year of $2,150.06. 
But since the beginning of the present 
fiscal year our bills have been reduced by 
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$1,541.65, leaving the deficit as of today 
$3,498.61, or $608.81 greater than a year 
ago. This is due in part to the fact that 
during the year the Society paid $1,000 to 
the National Metropolitan Bank, canceling 
its loan of the previous year. 

The disturbing fact remains, however, 
that the Society is in debt today in the 
amount of $3,498.61, and this in spite of 
the further fact that the Society’s regular 
receipts during the last year have been 
$505.14 greater than the year before and 
the regular disbursements $290.42 less. 
The debt of the Society, $3,498.61, consists 
entirely of its obligations to Judd & Det- 
weiler, the Society’s printers. All other 
bills against the Society are paid. While 
Judd & Detweiler have been most gracious 
and cooperative throughout twenty-five 
years and have expressed their earnest wish 
to help the Society in every possible way, 
the immediate outstanding duty of the 
American Peace Society is to raise the $3,- 
498.61 and balance its accounts at the 
earliest possible moment. Through the 
many years it has been contrary to the 
practice of the Society to be in debt. 

Aside from the breakdown of the peace 
movement abroad, two reasons for the de- 
plorable financial condition of the Society 
are: first, recent reductions in the income 
from the Permanent Peace Fund in Boston; 
second, insufficient capital with which to 
carry on the work of publicity and solicita- 
tion. 

From Thomas H. Russell, Esq., Treas- 
urer of the Fund, it appears that tenants 
of one of the stores unable to pay their 
rent, orders from the city inspector to take 
down the front wall of one of the houses 
and to rebuild on account of a small crack 
in the brick work, a bulge in the wall of 
one of the houses, excessive taxes, etc., have 
added unusual expenses for the Trustees 
in consequence of which the net income 
has been reduced. 

The inability to carry on any effective 
promotional work because of lack of funds 
is set forth by Mr. Arnaud C. Marts, of 
Marts and Lundy, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, in his letter to Dr. Call under 
date of August 29 last. Your officers hav- 
ing engaged this firm, professional directors 
of financial programs for philanthropic pur- 
poses, to aid them in their plans, Mr. 
Marts came to Washington and made some- 
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thing of a survey of the Society’s financial 
structure. Following the examination of 
your Society’s books Mr. Marts wrote 
August 29, 1935: 


I get four rather sharp impressions from my pre- 
liminary study of your promotional needs: 


First, that your files should be refreshed with the 
addition of about ten thousand names of prospec- 
tive friends and contributors. I do not find any 
plan for securing such new names and keeping 
addresses and data about them up to date. 

Second, a year round system of cultivating the 
interest of these prospective friends should be 
adopted which would include about four mailings 
a year of letters and leaflets. 

(Unfortunately, in your case the cultivation of 
such a list costs more than it produces for a year 
or so. It generally costs a dollar to a dollar and a 
half to raise the first dollar by mail from a person 
who has not previously been interested in your 
Society. Once you establish him, however, as a 
contributor to your Society the renewal subscrip- 
tions can be had at much lower cost, and gradually 
a list of several hundred contributors can be cre- 
ated. But, like most other processes, this requires 
an expenditure of time and money before it be- 
comes financially profitable.) 

The third impression I have is that the personnel 
of your officers and directors needs considerable 
attention. You now list forty-six officers and 
directors. During the past fiscal year, 13 of these 
seem to have given nothing; 14 gave $5 each; 5 
gave $10 each, 2 gave $15 each; 2 gave $25 each; 
2 gave $30 each; 2 gave $50 each; one gave $50; 
one gave $75; one gave $100, and one gave $200— 
a total of only $905. Only a few have attended any 
meetings of the Board or committees during the 
past few years. The reason may be that you have 
an unwieldly organization, too large for your pur- 
poses, or it may be that your officers and directors 
have lost a clear-cut conviction in regard to the 
work of the Society, or it may be a combination 
of the two reasons. Whatever the reason, the re- 
sultant situation is unfortunate and makes it almost 
impossible to reconstruct an aggressive promotional 
program on the present personnel and organization. 

The final impression which I wish to mention in 
this preliminary report is that the Society seems 
to need to undertake some specific contribution to 
the cause of peace, in harmony, of course, with its 
tradition and philosophy, which has enough action 
to stir the blood and which can be interpreted to 
the contributing public in concrete terms. I be- 
lieve that this is the key to the solution of the 
needs referred to above. I, therefore, do not recom- 
mend any expenditure of time or money at this 
time to strengthen your Society’s promotional pro- 
gram through the acquisition of new names, the 
mail cultivation of them, or the reorganization of 
your Board and Committee. 

I am confining myself at this time to this one 
recommendation: that you proceed immediately 
along the lines you have been considering with Mr. 
Donald Clinchy and that you request Mr. Clinchy 
to create an aggressive program of peace education 
for the consideration of your Society. After such 
a program has been created by Mr. Clinchy and 
approved by you and the Society, I will then make 
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further recommendations for a financial promo- 
tional plan to be built around the new program. 
Sincerely and cordially yours, 
A. C. Marts. 


The Mr. Donald Clinchy referred to in 
Mr. Marts’ letter, a member of the So- 
ciety’s National Advisory Committee, came 
to Washington a number of times, studied 
the work of the American Peace Society, 
and in cooperation with your Executive 
Committee, drafted a Provisional National 
Peace Program for the American Peace 
Society. This Provisional Program, widely 
circulated among the officers and friends 
of the Society, printed in WoriLp AFFArrs, 
December, 1935, set forth the bases, the 
aims, and a program calculated to spread 
the teachings of the American Peace So- 
ciety. At one time there was the possi- 
bility of being able to engage Mr. Clinchy 
to serve as manager of such a program. 
Lack of funds has made it impossible for 
us to carry out that seemingly intelligent 
undertaking. 

Aside from the Society’s financial situa- 
tion its work has been marked by many 
an encouragement. The Elmhirst Commit- 
tee, 1172 Park Avenue, New York City, 
after careful investigation, on March 23, 
1936, contributed to the American Peace 
Society the sum of $1,000. Mr. William 
P. Gest, distinguished Chairman of the 
Board of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., one of the 
Society’s Honorary Vice-Presidents, under 
date of January 31, 1936, contributed $500 
to the American Peace Society expressing 
the hope that other friends of the Society 
would cooperate with him in the effort of 
the officers to balance the Society’s budget. 

By invitation both your President and 
your Secretary and Editor have contributed 
articles to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Magazine. The Chairman of 
the National Defense Committee of the 
D. A. R. broadcast last November a state- 
ment in which she said: 


“Other so-called peace organizations have come 
and gone, but the American Peace Society, whose 
headquarters are in the Nation’s Capital, has con- 
tinued for more than one-hundred years its effec- 
tive program of ‘peace through justice.” . . . The 
Society has never favored activities subversive to 
our own government, nor sanctioned disloyalty to 
it. . . . This is the kind of peace organization that 
is worthy of support!” 


Dr. Thomas H. Healy, Director of the 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
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University, ordering several hundred re- 
prints of our Editor’s address in Syracuse 
N. Y., on Washington’s Birthday last, 
took occasion to say of it: 


“This article is a reprint from the March, 1936, 
issue of World Affairs, organ of the American 
Peace Society (the oldest peace society in the 
world) of which the author is Secretary and 
Editor. Through a quarter of a century of con- 
tinuous and intelligent labor in the interest of 
world peace, Dr. Call has justly earned a world- 
wide reputation in this field. 

“Considering this article one of the best balanced 
and most informative statements on American 
peace that it has ever been our privilege to read, 
we therefore recommend it to all friends of peace 
for careful reading, rereading and preservation.” 


A report from the Patriotic Federation 
for Peace in Syracuse, N. Y., contains some 
very satisfying paragraphs, one of which 
reads as follows: 


“Tt was then that we found the American Peace 
Society. Upon our invitation it sent its very able 
Secretary, who came to us for our meeting on 
Washington’s Birthday with a message that did 
more in Syracuse for the real cause of peace than 
had ever been done before.” 


As a result of this address in Syracuse 
the patriotic organizations of that city are 
organizing a Patriotic Federation for Peace. 
The report says: 


“We feel it has never been so necessary for an 
intelligent active campaign for peace as at the 
present time and we feel also that the ‘set up’ as we 
have it in Syracuse is sure to be a great success. 
Of course we shall hope to work with your organ- 
ization, for we shall need lots of help. 

“With sincere appreciation for all you have done 
for us and with our best wishes for a successful 
year for the American Peace Society, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs. E. D.) Bernice C. Vina.” 


It is a pleasure to call the attention of 
the Directors to the report of your So- 
ciety’s Librarian, Mrs. Arthur D. Call, 
who has continued her valuable volunteer 
service throughout the year. Mrs. Call 
says under date of May 1: 


From the work of your Librarian during the 
year she selects the following facts as perhaps of 
special interest. 

The accessions to the library for the year have 
been one-hundred-forty-one in number, largely 
upon requests by the Librarian. She has already 
reviewed sixty-seven of these items in the magazine. 

One accession is worthy of special mention. Mr. 
George Simpson Eddy of New York courteously 
complied with the Librarian’s request and donated 
to the Society an inscribed copy of his beautiful re- 
print of a rare old document, A Project of Uni- 





versal and Perpetual Peace by one Pierre André 
Gargoz, and first printed by Benjamin Franklin at 
Passy, France, in 1782. 


The library contained May, 1935—Volumes 3803 
Accessions to May, 1936.......... = 141 


The Librarian has corresponded with many stu- 
dents and some authors, answering questions, aid- 
ing in research. 

On request she sent copies of World Affairs for 
September, 1935, and for March, 1936, to Tokyo 
and Osaka, Japan, for their annual display of the 
“World’s leading periodicals,” the American De- 
partment, exhibition held this spring. A letter 
came in due time from the Osaka Commercial 
Museum saying, “We are sure that they will be 
greatly impressive to represent the culture and in- 
dustry of your district.” A catalog has since arrived 
from Osaka presumably containing our title, but 
the Librarian is, regrettably, unable to read the 
Japanese text. 

Magazines and pamphlets have also been sent to 
colleges, for example Penn State College and to 
Augustana College, Rock Island, for display on 
Armistice Day. 

A large packet was sent to be used first in a 
public meeting of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, Cambridge, Mass., and later to be 
passed on to the Summer Institute of World 
Affairs at Ferry Beach, Maine. 

The Librarian has sent many sample copies and 
personal letters to librarians, professors and mem- 
bers of committees, Pan American and other. While 
the financial returns have been slight some useful 
contacts have been secured. 

She has continued her aid to the editor in pre- 
paring the magazine and has made the usual index. 

A cordial letter of thanks for help has been re- 
ceived from the Department of History and Gov- 
ernment of Orono College, Maine. We were able 
to list for this Department, from our collection, a 
number of letters, documents and pamphlets re- 
ferring to Maine history for their “Maine Manu- 
script Survey,” which is now ready for revision 
and later printing. Such historical cooperation is 
one of the chief pleasures in your Librarian’s work. 


Your President wishes here to record 
his appreciation of the many valuable helps 
received from the various officers of the 
Society, especially for their letters setting 
forth suggestions in behalf of a more effec- 
tive work for world peace. These evidences 
of intelligent interest are the life-blood of 
the American Peace Society. 


It may be truthfully said that recent 
events in Africa and the Far East have 
demonstrated the wisdom upon which the 
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American Peace Society was founded and 
the sanity of its position throughout the 
years. Acknowledged authorities in the in- 
ternational field assure us that now is the 
time for the American Peace Society to 
come again unto its own, that the hour for 
a new birth of the Society is at hand. That 
this fact may be more clearly developed 
I have asked our Secretary and Editor to 
discuss for us the general theme Force and 
World Peace, A Vindication of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. You will wish to hear 
from him upon such a theme especially at 
this time of so much heartburn and con- 
fusion among the workers for a warless 
world. I present to you our Secretary and 
Editor, Dr. Arthur Deerin Call. 


(For Dr. Call’s remarks see page 110.) 


Votes 


Upon the suggestion of President Esch it 
was voted that the American Peace Society 
should spend every effort to carry out the 
suggestion of William P. Gest of Phila- 
delphia, to add to Mr. Gest’s grant and to 
balance the Society’s budget. 

Upon motion of Dr. Russell J. Clinchy 
it was voted to give serious consideration 
to the possibility of organizing a National 
Conference for a general survey of the 
problems of world peace, the Conference 
to include representatives from patriotic 
organizations. 

It was voted to thank Mabel Winter 
Soule Call for her continued services as 
Librarian of the Society. 

It was voted that the officers should 
explore the possibilities of the radio as a 
means of extending the work of the Society. 

It was voted that the statements by 
President Esch and Secretary Call be 
printed in the columns of Wortp AFFAIRS. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were unanimously 
elected: 
(See inside of back cover) 
At 5:30 o’clock the meeting adjourned. 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 
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Force and World Peace 


A Vindication of the American Peace Society 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 











(“The experience of the Manchurian situation seemed clearly to 
demonstrate the impossibility of using force against one of the 
world’s ‘Great Powers’ intent upon achieving a definite objective. 
... “That the League of Nations possessed great possibilities for 
world peace as a permanently existing diplomatic instrument for con- 
ciliation and cooperation I had no doubt.”—Freperic R. COUDERT.) 

















GENTLEMEN: 


The ‘confusion worse confounded” fac- 
ing advocates of a “collective security” 
for the nations revolves increasingly 
around the place of force in such a system. 
Earnest advocates of a league to enforce 
peace have been arguing, especially since 
1915, that no tribunal will be respected 
without the means for enforcing its de- 
crees, that indeed States will rarely resort 
to the good offices of a tribunal without 
at least some sort of compulsion. They 
urge that any effective organization for 
peace must presuppose the ultimate sanc- 
tions of economic and military force, and 
point out that justice has always been rep- 
resented by the symbol of the scale and 
the sword. The result of their efforts to 
apply their doctrines to States in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, has—in Mil- 
tonic phrase—been “ruin upon ruin, rout 
on rout.” Naturally, people generally 
wonder why. 


I. 


To all such inquiries the American Peace 
Society, out of its one-hundred-eight years, 
can only reply that there are but two ways 
to coerce a State, one by arms which is 
war, the other by law which is peace; that 
the sole function of the sanction of force 
in a civilized society is limited to cases in- 
volving individuals only. This brief and 
seemingly simple statement, however, ap- 
pears very difficult to understand, and, if 
understood, to accept. 

By way of introduction let it be said 
that the attitude of the American Peace 
Society is founded upon its belief that no 
greater contribution has ever been made 
toward the maintenance of peace between 
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States than the Union of forty-eight free, 
sovereign, independent States known as the 
United States of America. 

In support of this view the following 
facts appear to be pertinent: first, the 
United States Supreme Court can and does 
exercise no sanctions of force in its de- 
cisions of cases between States; second, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
does not exercise its authority even against 
an official of a State when such official has 
acted in accord with the Constitution of 
the United States. If a state official at- 
tempts to enforce an unconstitutional stat- 
ute he is performing an illegal act for 
which he is personally responsible, in con- 
sequence of which the Supreme Court of 
the United States may of course enjoin 
him, but such a proceeding is not considered 
to be an injunction against the State; 
third, the Supreme Court of the United 
States does not compel even by the process 
of a writ of command, known in the law as 
a mandamus, the performance of his duty 
by a state official, for the Court appears to 
be loath to issue a mandamus against a 
State. The leading case on these points is 
Kentucky vs. Dennison (24 Howard, 66), 
decided in 1860, where the Court held that 
there is no power delegated to the general 
government, either through the judicial de- 
partment or any other department, to use 
any coercive means to compel, say, the 
governor of a State (in that case Ohio) to 
discharge his duty; fourth, no judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has ever been executed by force against 
any State of the American Union; fifth, 
while in the early days decisions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
issues between States were not always 
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obeyed, such decisions are now accepted 
by mutual consent as final; sixth, authority 
to define and to punish individuals offend- 
ing the law of nations is in the case of our 
country expressly delegated to the Con- 
gress, a body that demands due diligence 
in the obedience by its citizens to inter- 
national law. 


II 


Since the purpose of any effective peace 
movement must be to contribute practically 
to the maintenance of peace between 
States of our modern world, it does not 
seem inappropriate to review facts as con- 
crete and relevant as possible. The Amer- 
ican Peace Society from its far beginnings 
has been concerned to avoid the charge of 
being fanatical. As William Ladd, founder 
of the Society, once remarked: “Our ob- 
ject is not to create excitement, but to 
allay it.” The American Peace Society 
still aims to appeal to what Ladd called 
“the commonsense of the _ intelligent.” 
That is why, therefore, it finds perhaps 
its chief encouragement in the successful 
Unions of States typified by the experi- 
ences of various international groups, not 
the least of which has been the United 
States of America. In this Union of ours 
the authority of history and the judicial 
practice of the years have been joined with 
sufficient sound political policy to establish 
an actual peace society of free, sovereign, 
independent States organized and devel- 
oped on a scale of no small or insignificant 
dimensions. The American Peace Society 
feels profoundly that this our Union of 
States is the contribution of this country 
to the peace of the world. Not least among 
the reasons for this feeling is the wise way 
our “founding fathers” dealt with the 
thorny problem of force. 

The history of the League of Nations, 
particularly in its relations to Japan, to 
Manchuria, to Italy and to Ethiopia, ap- 
pears to have shown the central question 
of the League to be whether or not it does 
or should have the power to coerce a re- 
calcitrant State by force of arms. It is just 
now around this point that revolve prac- 
tically all the current major difficulties of 
the League. No more serious problem 
faces our modern world than the place of 
force in any scheme for the maintenance 
of world peace. 
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The people of the United States have evi- 
dently found it repugnant to their views 
that their country should become a mem- 
ber of any international organization that 
possesses or claims the power to make, to 
judge, and if it sees fit to execute by force 
of arms its laws against a nation. The peo- 
ple of America believe that the framers of 
their Constitution planned and the inter- 
preters of that instrument since have come 
to consider that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should have no arms enforc- 
ing power over the States. The Court it- 
self has always found substantial considera- 
tions of policy against claiming any such 
authority. The result has been, fortu- 
nately, the abolition of war between the 
States of this American Union. Here surely 
is an expression of realism in man’s effort 
to establish a system that can maintain 
peace. 

From its beginning the American Peace 
Society has accepted the dictum that “law 
is the expression of the general will.” As 
William Ladd added, the law is “nothing 
else, whether it be national or interna- 
tional.” The framers of the United States 
Constitution, possessed of this interpreta- 
tion of the law, established a successful 
League of Nations that has endured 
through 150 years. 

For more than a few years it has been 
the privilege of your Secretary and Editor 
to point out in the columns of this Society’s 
magazine and from public platforms cer- 
tain phases of the debate upon this central 
question in the Convention at Philadelphia. 
The story of that work in our City of 
Brotherly Love needs evidently to be retold 
and that with frequency. It seems par- 
ticularly germane to retell a portion of it 
just now. 


III 


Nothing appears to bear more directly 
upon the fact that any military coercion 
of a State is war than the history of the 
discussions upon this very point in the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787. In that Conven- 
tion the plan to establish a government 
with power to coerce a State by arms, as 
will be seen, was proposed, discussed, and 
unanimously eliminated. 

From the records it appears that the 
sixth resolution of the Virginia plan, which 
became the basis of our Constitution, con- 
tained at the outset a combination of what 
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we now know as Articles X and XVI of the 
Covenant of Geneva’s League, for it pro- 
posed to vest its National Legislature with 
the right “to call forth the forces of the 
Union against any member of the Union 
failing to fulfill its duty under the articles 
thereof.” This plan was laid before the 
Congress on May 29, 1787. The next day, 
according to Mr. Madison’s notes, Mr. 
George Mason of Virginia— 


“observed that the present confederation was not 
only deficient in not providing for coercion & 
punishment agst. delinquent States; but argued 
very cogently that punishment could not in the 
nature of things be executed on the States collec- 
tively, and therefore that such a Govt. was neces- 
sary as could directly operate on individuals, and 
would punish those only whose guilt required it.” 


In the session of June 20 Mr. Mason said 
further: 


“It was acknowledged by Mr. Patterson that his 
plan could not be enforced without military co- 
ercion. Does he consider the force of this con- 
cession? The most jarring elements of nature; 
fire & water themselves are not more incompatible 
that (than) such a mixture of civil liberty and 
military execution. Will the militia march from 
one State to another, in order to collect the arrears 
of taxes from the delinquent members of the Re- 
public? Will they maintain an army for this 
purpose? Will not the citizens of the invaded 
State assist one another till they rise as one Man, 
and shake off the Union altogether. Rebellion is 
the only case in which the military force of the 
State can be properly exerted agst. its Citizens.” 


In the session of May 31, as reported by 
Mr. Madison, ‘The last clause of resolu- 
tion 6, authorizing an exertion of the force 
of the whole against a delinquent State, 
came next into consideration.” Upon this 
“Mr. Madison,” to quote his exact lan- 


guage: 


“observed that the more he reflected on the use 
of force, the more he doubted the practicability, 
the justice and the efficacy of it when applied to 
people collectively and not individually.... A 
Union of the States containing such an ingredient 
seemed to provide for its own destruction. The 
use of force agst. a State, would look more like 
a declaration of war, than an infliction of pun- 
ishment, and would probably be considered by 
the party attacked as a dissolution of all pre- 
vious compacts by which it might be bound. He 
hoped that such a system would be framed as 
might render this recourse unnecessary, and moved 
that the clause be postponed. This motion was 
agreed to nem. con.” 


Thus, as already said, the whole scheme 
for a league to enforce peace was consid- 
ered by those gentlemen at Philadelphia 
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and overruled unanimously. When the mat- 
ter came up again on June 8, 1787, Mr. 
Madison asked how the national resources 
could be exerted to enforce a national de- 
cree, say, against Massachusetts aided per- 
haps by a number of her neighbors. “It 
would not be possible,” he said. A small 
group of States “might at any time bid de- 
fiance to the national authority.” Mr. 
Madison came definitely to hold that any 
scheme of a Union of States with power 
to use force even against the unconstitu- 
tional proceedings of one of the States was 
both “visionary & fallacious.” 

When the question of coercion was again 
considered in the session of July 14, Mr. 
Madison called for a single instance in 
which the general government was not to 
operate on the people individually, and an- 
nounced to the Convention that “the 
practicability of making laws, with coercive 
sanctions, for the States as political bodies, 
had been exploded on all hands.” 

In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, under 
date of October 24, 1787, the Convention 
having adjourned, Mr. Madison said: 


“A voluntary observance of the federal law 
by all the members could never be hoped for. 
A compulsive one could evidently never be re- 
duced to practice, and if it could, involved equal 
calamities to the innocent & the guilty, the 
necessity of a military force both obnoxious & 
dangerous, and in general a scene resembling much 
more a civil war than the administration of a 
regular Government. 

“Hence was embraced the alternative of a 
Government, which instead of operating on the 
States, should operate without their intervention 
on the individuals composing them.” 


Alexander Hamilton, known to his col- 
leagues as “Colonel” Hamilton, took occa- 
sion, on June 18, 1787, to say something 
to the Federal Convention about the use 
of force against a State. He said: 


“Force, by which may be understood a co- 
ercion of laws or coercion of arms. ... A certain 
portion of military force is absolutely necessary in 
large communities. ... But how can this force 
be exerted on the States collectively? It is im- 
possible. It amounts to a war between the parties. 
Foreign powers also will not be idle spectators. 
They will interpose, the confusion will increase, 
and a dissolution of the Union ensue.” 


In “The Federalist,” published in 1788, 


recurring to the same subject, Hamilton 
wrote: 


“Whoever considers the populousness and 
strength of several of these States singly at the 
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present juncture, and looks forward to what they 
will become, even at the distance of half a century, 
will at once dismiss as idle and visionary any 
scheme which aims at regulating their movements 
by laws to operate upon them in their collective 
capacities, and to be executed by a coercion ap- 
plicable to them in the same capacities. A project 
of this kind is little less romantic than the monster- 
taming spirit which is attributed to the fabulous 
heroes and demi-gods of antiquity. 

“Even in those confederacies which have been 
composed of members smaller than many of our 
counties, the principle of legislation for sovereign 
States, supported by military coercion, has never 
been found effectual. It has rarely been attempted 
to be employed but against the weaker members; 
and in most instances attempts to coerce the re- 
fractory and disobedient have been the signals of 
bloody wars, in which one half of the confederacy 
has displayed its banners against the other half.” 


And in the New York Convention, ad- 
vocating the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, Hamilton restated his views, expressed 
in the Federal Convention itself and in 
“The Federalist,” thus: 


“Tt has been observed, to coerce the States is one 
of the maddest projects that was ever devised. A 
failure of compliance will never be confined to a 
single State. This being the case, can we suppose 
it wise to hazard a civil war? .. . 

“But can we believe that one State will ever 
suffer itself to be used as an instrument of co- 
ercion? The thing is a dream, it is impossible.” 


Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Convention, later Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking before the Convention of 
Connecticut for the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, expressed his views upon the use 
of force in issues between States. This able 
and distinguished jurist took occasion to 
say: 


“The Constitution defines the extent of the pow- 
ers of the general government. If the general 
legislature should at any time overleap their limits, 
the judicial department is a constitutional check. 
If the United States go beyond their powers, if 
they make a law which the Constitution does not 
authorize, it is void; and the judicial power, the 
national judges, who to secure their impartiality, 
are to be made independent, will declare it to be 
void. On the other hand, if the States go beyond 
their limits, if they make a law which is a usurpa- 
tion upon the federal government the law is 
void; and upright, independent judges will declare 
it to beso. Still, however, if the United States and 
the individual States will quarrel, if they want to 
fight, they may do it, and no frame of government 
can possibly prevent it... . 

“Hence we see how necessary for the Union is a 
coercive principle. No man pretends the contrary: 
we all see and feel this necessity. The only ques- 
tion is, shall it be a coercion of law, or a coercion 
of arms? There is no other possible alternative. 
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Where will those who oppose a coercion of law 
come out? Where will they end? A necessary 
consequence of their principles is a war of the 
states one against the other. I am for coercion by 
law—that coercion which acts only upon delin- 
quent individuals. This Constitution does not at- 
tempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, in their 
political capacity. No coercion is applicable to 
such bodies, but that of an armed force. If we 
should attempt to execute the laws of the Union 
by sending an armed force against a delinquent 
State, it would involve the good and bad, the in- 
nocent and guilty, in the same calamity. 

“But this legal coercion singles out the guilty in- 
dividual, and punishes him for breaking the laws 
of the Union. All men will see the reasonable- 
ness of this; they will acquiesce, and say, Let the 
guilty suffer.” 


One naturally wonders what the history 
of the last twenty years might have been 
had there been a George Mason, a James 
Madison, an Alexander Hamilton and an 
Oliver Ellsworth at the Peace Conference 
in Paris in the last weeks of 1918. 

When, as in the leading case of Virginia 
vs West Virginia, the whole question of the 
power of the Supreme Court to enforce its 
decrees against a State has become acute, 
the record clearly shows that every judg- 
ment of the Court has been satisfied and all 
questions of coercion dismissed without 
even the threat of force. In short, here in 
America we have a Union of States that 
has finally banished all thought of war be- 
tween the States, or between any of the 
States and the Union itself. Coercion, 
force, does indeed play its part in the main- 
tenance of public order by operating under 
the law, let it be repeated, upon individ- 
uals only, and not against States. The suc- 
cess of the plan, of course, has been due to 
the fact that the system is founded not 
upon any magical organization but upon 
laws that express the general will of th: 
people. William Ladd found that 


“compacts are guaranteed by religion, public 
opinion, and certain undefined laws of honor de- 
pendent on them; but most of all by a general 
perception of the truth, that the happiness of the 
whole is best promoted by the subservience of the 
interests of the few to the interests of the many. 
... It would not comport with the peace and 
happiness of mankind, to invest rulers with the 
power to compel an acquiescence in the decisions of 
a Court of Nations by arms; but if we look into 
the condition of man in a state of civilization, it 
will be found, that where one man obeys the laws 
for fear of the sword of the magistrate, an hundred 
obey them through fear of public opinion. . . As 
it is not intended that this Court of Nations shall 
judge any cases but such as are submitted to it 
by the mutual consent of both parties concerned, 
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its decisions will have as much to enforce them as 
the decisions of an individual umpire, which has so 
often settled disputes between nations.” 


William Ladd founded the American 
Peace Society upon the rock of experience, 
the experience of a struggling but destined 
to be successful Union of States. He la- 
bored to make it appear that all who feel 
led to work for the cause of peace between 
nations could, with no little profit, turn 
their attention to actual efforts that have 
ended in realistic and worthy achievements. 
His “only supposition” was “that mankind 
had sense enough, in general, to know what 
is useful to them, and fortitude enough to 
embrace the means of their own happi- 
ness.” 

IV 


Throughout its history the American 
Peace Society has struggled, often curiously 
enough against an opposition from devoted 
disciples of peace, to keep faith with the 
vision of its founder and of its country. 
While it has not been an easy labor, it has 
carried with it all the fine recompenses 
found so often to be inseparable from the 
consciousness of having kept the faith. 

From out the actual experiences of na- 
tions the American Peace Society fashioned 
its belief in a Congress of Nations for the 
advancement of law through the establish- 
ment of treaties in the interest of the com- 
monweal; and second, a Court of Nations 
before which nations might appear by 
mutual consent in the spirit of arbitration 
and judicial settlement. William Ladd 
considered the Congress as the legislature, 
and the Court as the judiciary, leaving the 
function of the executive with public opin- 
ion, “the queen of the world.” It has been 
because of the doctrines of the men who 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States that the American Peace Society has 
never found it possible to favor any inter- 
national peace organization with power to 
exercise its will against a State by force of 
arms. 

Your Secretary and Editor represented 
the American Peace Society in Paris dur- 
ing the Peace Conference of 1918-19. Ob- 
serving there the disturbing trends toward 
an international political and military al- 
liance called a League of Nations, he sub- 
mitted to President Wilson, to various other 
members of the Conference and to the 
press a series of memoranda as expressions 
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of the position of the American Peace So- 
ciety in light of the world situation at that 
time. The series of memoranda, distrib- 
uted both in the French and English lan- 
guages, was circulated in the form of a 
printed brochure of several pages. The let- 
ter covering this document was as follows: 


“The American Peace Society with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., traces its beginning to the 
months shortly succeeding the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815. For practically a century it has through 
many thousands of occasional publications and 
through its monthly organ, the Advocate of Peace, 
published regularly since 1834, stood steadfastly 
for the principles of a governed world to the end 
that wars might cease and a peace of justice pre- 
vail. 

“In behalf of that Society of which I have the 
honor to be the representative at this time in Paris 
I beg leave to submit to the Honorable Commis- 
sioners to Negotiate Peace the accompanying 
memoranda as expressions of its position in the 
light of the present world situation. 

“The stand of President Wilson for some method 
to terminate international wars as far as possible 
has naturally won from the outset the keen interest 
and enthusiastic support of the American Peace 
Society. 

“Too, this Society has been greatly encouraged 
by the world-wide interest and the intelligent pur- 
pose among the distinguished statesmen of practi- 
cally all lands to solve the hitherto inscrutable 
problem of supplanting the modes of war with the 
methods of law, of substituting for international 
force the principles of right and reason. 

“The anxious eyes of a troubled world are 
turned wistfully towards the Commissioners now 
in Paris, and men everywhere pray that their 
labors in behalf of a more permanent peace among 
the nations may succeed in spite of, indeed, per- 
haps because of the failure of all similar efforts 
heretofore.” 


The document contained a section en- 
titled ‘Certain American Ideals.” Among 
these ideals the document showed the end 
and aim of States to be justice based upon 
law and pointed to the fact that the or- 
ganization of our United States provides 
for a law-making and a law-interpreting 
body for the States, or what William Ladd 
called a Congress and a High Court for the 
nations. With reference to the execution 
of laws against States there appeared the 
following paragraph. 


“Even more significant for the Society of Na- 
tions they [the framers of our Constitution] faced 
and overcame the problems involved in the co- 
ercion of States. Early in the proceedings of the 
Conference they discovered that the only way to 
coerce a State is by war, a thing they greatly de- 
sired to avert. Yet they recognized the necessity 
for force if in special instances law were to be in- 
effective. They met this seeming paradox by the 
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simple provision that the Union may through its 
courts reach over the sovereignty of the State and 
seize an individual charged with violation of a law 
of the Union and bring him for trial before the 
Court. Thus ‘The More Perfect Union’ of the 
United States can and does coerce persons, but not 
States as under this system of international organi- 
zation the coercion of States is found to be unneces- 
sary. That once there was war between the States 
of the American Union has no bearing upon the 
system herein set forth as that war involved the 
continued existence of human slavery as an insti- 
tution.” 


The Commissioners at Paris saw fit to 
pay no attention to “the memoranda.” Out 
of the Conference there came instead the 
Covenant of the League of Nations with its 
various direct and indirect provisions for 
the exercise of force against refractory 
states. 

The story of the failure to operate under 
these force sections against Japan, against 
Italy, against Germany, has come to be 
familiar table talk around the world. Mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society can- 
not fail to note however the change of 
thought among many erstwhile supporters 
of an international force. Here is a letter 
from an able lawyer of New York City, Mr. 
Frederic R. Coudert, writing from the 
Savoy Hotel, London, under date of May 
6, to the London Times: 


Sm,—As an American who since 1918 has 
worked for American cooperation with the League 
of Nations, I was deeply interested in the letters of 
Lord Lothian and Lord Charnwood in your issues 
of the 5th and 6th instant. 

Three years ago I felt compelled to resign the 
chairmanship of the League of Nations Associa- 
tion (New York branch) because of my conviction 
that Articles X and XVI were unworkable and 
might become a serious menace to the peace of the 
world. The experience of the Manchurian situa- 
tion seemed clearly to demonstrate the impossibil- 
ity of using force against one of the world’s Great 
Powers intent upon achieving a definite objective. 

That the League of Nations possessed great pos- 
sibilities for world peace as a permanently existing 
diplomatic instrument for conciliation and coop- 
eration I had no doubt. Had such an instrument 
existed in 1914 a general war which no nation 
desired might well have been averted. This was 
the belief of Sir Edward Grey, as he expressed it 
to me in the Foreign Office in 1915. 

An adoption of this view by leaders of thought 
in England will, it seems to me, tend to harmonize 
American and English public opinion. Such a re- 
sult could not but contribute to the bringing about 
of a real peace and a final liquidation of the truce 
which has existed since the close of actual hostil- 
ities by the Armistice of November, 1918. 


I am, &c., 
FreperiIc R. COUDERT. 
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English opinion is undergoing a marked 
change throughout the general field of in- 
ternational peace. As an illustration, here 
is a letter from Lord Charnwood written 
under date of May 5 also to the London 
Times: 


Sir,—All we who had great hopes once of a 
league which could enforce peace have found our- 
selves mistaken in that. Some of us began to see 
it years ago. To others it is coming home now with 
the shock of a great disappointment. May I most 
respectfully beg these latter not to imagine that 
the hopes of humanity will come to an end with 
the breakdown of a piece of political machinery, 
nor even that the League of Nations has no longer 
a great part to play if the idea of force at its com- 
mand is abandoned? ... 

If we take the case of some of the smaller States 
in the League we must see that, in a great Euro- 
pean war, discharge of their covenanted duty as 
to “sanctions” might lead to their prompt and 
final extinction as States. They never really meant 
to bind themselves to take such risks; nor perhaps 
is there a single State in the League for which the 
Covenant might not involve consequences to which 
its people would never have dreamt of committing 
themselves. 

But, further, the Covenant, if it were fully un- 
derstood and accepted, might easily commit us to 
action which would be abominably wrong. An 
obligation to take action against any State which 
is an aggressor might be defended on the ground 
that any war must make things worse, if we could 
imagine that the existence of such obligations is 
quite certain to prevent all wars. But we can no 
longer imagine it, and we see ourselves pledged by 
the Covenant in any possible war to give the most 
effective help we can to whichever belligerent is 
not deemed to be the aggressor. It is plain that 
the result might easily be one from which every 
decent man among us would recoil with horror. 

Lord Lothian has well pointed out that fear of 
unforeseen commitments, such as I have hinted at, 
was the reason why the United States would not 
join the League except with reservations which 
President Wilson would not allow. The United 
States (which, by the way, had plainly advertised 
to the world, in the Congressional Elections of 
1918, that President Wilson could not be assumed 
to represent them) is the one country in which, 
from the time of President Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points” onward, public men had earnestly and 
carefully discussed on what lines a League of Na- 
tions could work. The result was a remarkable 
conversion, on the part of statesmen who had 
themselves been inclined to advocate a league to 
enforce peace, to the opposite view—namely, that 
such a project involved unforeseen future entangle- 
ments which their country must in honour avoid. 
These were not men who were inclined to a policy 
of selfish isolation, but the very men who for years 
past had been most anxious that their country 
should play a worthy part in the world. To some 
of them, perhaps to all, a league of a less ambitious 
kind seemed to be full of promise, a league without 
Articles 10 and 16, fulfilling all those functions in 
which the existing League has in fact been of serv- 
ice, providing for all nations facilities for freely 
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taking counsel in common, and exercising in all 
probability a more far-reaching influence for peace 
because no threat lay behind its offers of concilia- 
ston. I am, &c., CHARNWOOD. 

The force articles of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, particularly Articles 
X and XVI, have been demonstrated 
definitely to be unworkable in practice. It 
is becoming increasingly clear that any 
effective League of Nations for peace must 
be based on reality, on the principles of 
law, on the will of peoples, and not on the 
illusions of any collective force. The 
framers of the League of Nations argued 
that because individuals are checked by 
an irresistible police power, so the League 
of Nations must judge and restrain the in- 
dividual nation. That analogy has been 
clearly demonstrated to be false. The 
League evidently cannot rely upon its own 
irresistible force. It has been clearly shown 
that if the League of Nations should at- 
tempt to coerce a major nation, for ex- 
ample Italy, by the sanctions of force it 
would in all probability end in nothing but 
a European if not a world war. 

It is clear, in other words, that peace 
does not lie in any organization of nations 
with power to enforce by arms its deci- 
sions against States in their political ca- 
pacity. No international league can be ex- 
pected to have the power even to coerce 
officials of a member State by any such 
form of coercion as a written mandamus. 
It is no part of wisdom to contemplate an 
international body with power to take 
away from the States their right to direct 
and to control agencies for their own de- 
fence. 

Thus it is seen that the argument for an 
internationally organized military force to 
maintain peace between nations is not sup- 
ported by the experience of successful 
Unions of States, such for example as the 
United States of America. After careful 
consideration of such a scheme, George 
Washington, James Madison, Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, George 
Mason, James Wilson and the rest of the 
delegates to the Federal Convention of 
1787 refused to accept such a plan. The 
American Peace Society has from its be- 
ginning followed the teachings of those 
men. It carried their message to the peace 
makers of Paris, albeit in vain. It is heart- 
ening to find able and conscientious lead- 
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ers in the effort to effect a league to en- 
force peace vindicating now the policies of 
this Society. 


V 


So there is no reason for concluding 
that because the sanctions of force have 
failed at Geneva there is nothing left for 
the States except to resign themselves to 
Armageddon. On the contrary the call is 
for a closer union of the nations with the 
purpose of substituting justice for force. 
The League of Nations might now well turn 
its attention away from its emphasis upon 
sanctions to its worthier efforts for a more 
mutual understanding and appreciation, in 
behalf of more stable currencies, of the 
freer exchange of goods and services, of the 
happiness of peoples, of that consensus of 
opinion out of which alone the civilization 
of the world grows and on which must be 
based that tranquillity of order without 
which there can be no real or desirable 
peace. 

The aims of any rational peace move- 
ment, like the purposes of the American 
Peace Society, may well be to promote per- 
manent international peace through jus- 
tice; to advance in every proper way the 
general use of conciliation, arbitration, ju- 
dicial methods, and other peaceful means 
of avoiding and adjusting differences 
among nations to the end that right shall 
rule might in a law-governed world. This 
is but another way of phrasing William 
Ladd’s two-fold program of a Congress 
and High Court of Nations; indeed, of re- 
storing the axioms that guide the destinies 
of America. 

Any Society of Nations therefore may 
well begin by recognizing that there are 
rules or usages which civilized States have 
come to agree as binding upon them in 
their dealings with each other, and that the 
sum of such rules and customs is inter- 
national law. Outside the realm of the 
consular and diplomatic services, there are 
sound reasons for an international organi- 
zation to study, to modify and to improve 
these rules or usages. Such proceedings 
would end in agreements, which agreements 
would take the form of treaties, which 
treaties would express the laws binding 
upon individuals and nations. Such laws 
could not of course be in the nature of 
commands from any superior to an in- 
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ferior, for among equal States there are no 
superiors or inferiors. They would not 
take the form of slogans pyramided on 
slogans. They would be, rather, mutual 
agreements given in advance as to how the 
laws shall be enacted, agreements subse- 
quently ratified in accord with the consti- 
tutional requirements within the respective 
States. If such an international confer- 
ence, society, or league, whatever the name, 
be concerned more to maintain peace be- 
tween nations than to impose its own 
special form of organization upon the 
world, it will consider itself as existing 
and serving only by the consent of its 
members. It will view its treaties, duly 
ratified, as expressions of natural law, as 
agreements entered into voluntarily, and 
that as such they will be kept, quite as the 
twenty-five thousand pacts under which 
nations now conduct their business are 
observed. 

At the beginning of this brief sketch it 
was indicated that authority to punish 
offenses against the law of nations in case 
of the United States is expressly delegated 
by Article I, Section 8, of its Constitution, 
to the Congress, and that the Congress de- 
mands due diligence on the part of its citi- 
zens to obey international law. Dr. James 
Brown Scott, writing in the Georgetown 
Law Journal, Volume XXI, No. 2, Janu- 
ary 1934, said in this connection: “If, by 
the constitutional law of the State, an act 
of the legislative body be required in order 
to carry out the rule of international law, 
then it is the duty of the nation in ques- 
tion to pass such a municipal statute, and 
if it does not pass the municipal act, it is 
liable,” as in the case of the Alabama 
Claims, “for damages to the nation or to 
the individual who may have suffered by 
its failure to do so.” It is in this way that 
the sanction of force comes to operate in 
defense of international law without the 
devastations of war. There is no other 
way. As admitted by certain authorities, 
every rule of the law of nations has in esse 
or in posse a municipal sanction. The 
operation of the sanctions of force in de- 
fense of international law will naturally, 
indeed must inevitably be confined within 
the respective States if war between States 
is to be avoided. International law is law 
for all the nations. It is therefore the duty 
of each nation to provide within its own 
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statutes for proper remedies in case its 
citizens breach the rules of international 
law. 

Manifestly such remedies cannot be 
formulated unless the international law is 
clearly stated. This is why there must be 
an international organization capable of 
acceptably stating the law with clarity and 
precision, “leaving to each nation the duty 
to enact municipal statutes most apt, in 
its opinion, to comply in full measure with 
its obligations under the law of nations.” 


VI. 


Thus there is in any promising plan 
for the maintenance of peace between 
nations a place for the exercise of force. 
That place lies within the States them- 
selves, the States acting under their own 
laws upon their own individuals in behalf 
of the laws of nations. Any scheme to 
centralize such a force within an inter- 
national organization creating the power 
within such a league to move with military 
force against a nation would be, in the 
language of Alexander Hamilton, “One of 
the maddest projects that was ever devised. 
. . . Can we believe that one State will 
ever suffer itself to be used as an instru- 
ment of coercion? The thing is a dream. 
It is impossible.” 

The other side of the shield shows how- 
ever that nations are not criminal at heart. 
It there appears that effective work for 
peace starts most hopefully with an appre- 
ciation of facts and realities. While the 
responsibility for peace rests upon the na- 
tions individually and collectively, there 
remains the need for sufficient international 
machinery to serve as guide and co-ordi- 
nating influence, freed of the chagrins of 
paternalism, and of all threats of force. 
Peace flows from the activities of govern- 
ments, controlled by a balance of economic, 
political and moral forces working and 
evolving together. In more definite terms, 
if the League of Nations were shorn of 
its threats of force, it might naturally be 
expected to attract all nations including the 
United States unto itself and to go on from 
achievement to achievement as a center 
of realization for those beneficent dreams 
that work to the advantage and content- 
ment of men, women and children within 
their native lands. 





